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WIN EXTRA 


\ 


PRIZE MONEY 


Are you planning to enter the 
Scholastic Art Awards contest? If 
you are, be sure to ask your teacher 
for the official Rules Booklet. Prize- 
winners can add to their money if 
their entries are on Strathmore 
Artist Papers and Boards. The real 
reason for using Strathmore is that 
these papers help you get the best 
results, but extra prize money is a 
help, too! 


4 BONUS AWARDS 
1st Prize, $15 
for the winners of any of the Ist prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 
2nd Prize, $10 


for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5 


for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a 
Strathmore Sketch Packet 


for the winners of any Honorable 
Mention whose work was done on 


Strathmore. 


Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write today for sample book. 


STRATHMORE 


ARTIST PAPERS & BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company 
West Springfield,Massachusetts 





1\ 9, Say What 
TENT ‘You Please! 


+ « « and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y¥.— The 
Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


In this column (Jan. 12), I noticed 
that Connie Weaver feels that the 
Navajo Indians are being neglected in 
order to send food to Europe. But 
weren't they just as neglected before 
we started feeding the starving in 
Europe? 

We are hardly so poverty stricken 
as a nation that we must give up our 
relief programs abroad in order to take 
care of our responsibilities at home. 
We only need to learn what needs 
doing and to start doing something 
about it. One relief organization, the 
Meals for Millions Foundation, has 
already sent 50,000 meals of multi- 
purpose food to the Navajos. 

Our school has contributed to this 
program. Other readers of your maga- 
zine who wish to help can send contri- 
butions to the: Meals for Millions 
Foundation, Inc., 648 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. Each three cents 
contributed will provide a meal for a 
hungry person. 

Bobbie Lee Thompson 
Mather Academy 
Camden, South Carolina 


° oo 


Dear Editor: 


After reading your Jan. 5 issue, 
I think a more appropriate title for 
your magazine would be Boys’ World. 

The editorial, “Everyman’s How- 
gozit,” was based on plane pilots — 
male pilots. The short story, “Kid 
Brother,” was well-written and exciting 
—but about boys’ basketball—not a 
girl in sight. Then the sports article, 
“Everybody’s All American” — need I 
say more? Next, advertising Quaker 
Oats there was a free booklet offered on 
“How to Star in Basketball.” The ad- 
vertisement for the Scholastic Art 
Awards depicted a boy winning the 
prize. 

The article “Belgium on a Bike,” 
was well-written and even told what 
Belgian girls wore — hats off to author 
Larry Fox (who wasn’t bad looking 

(Continued on page 4) 
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SCHOLASTIC 


FEBRUARY 9, 1948 


From a painting by Dean Cornwell, copyright 1937 
by the neoln National Life Insurance Company 


Lincoln’s Unfinished Business 


NE minute after midnight, July 26, 1947, the com- 
Q bination locks of several large steel safes in the 
Library of Congress were opened. Floodlights 
boomed and batteries of newsreel cameras began grind- 
ing, to focus on nearly two hundred tall bound scrap- 
books containing 18,350 letters, documents, and other 
memorabilia once handled by Abraham Lincoln, the 
martyred Civil War President of the United States. 
These papers belong to the Robert Todd Lincoln 
collection. They had been gathered from the White 
House and from Springfield, Illinois, almost immediately 
after Lincoln’s death, and carefully preserved in the 
utmost safety and secrecy. Robert Todd Lincoln was 
the only one of the President’s four sons who grew to 
manhood. He became Secretary of War, Ambassador 
to England, and president of the Pullman Company. 
In 1919 Mr. Lincoln deeded the entire collection to 
the Library of Congress as the permanent property of 
the people of the United States. He made one condition: 
that the papers should be placed in a sealed vault until 
21 years after his death, because they contained “refer- 
ences of a private nature to the immediate ancestors 
of persons now living.” 
The opening, directed by the Librarian of Congress, 
Luther H. Evans, took place before a distinguished 





OUR FRONT COVER: Pigtailed, fifteen-year-old Andrea Mead of 
Pico Peak, Vermont, is believed to be the youngest athlete ever 
to make the U. S. Olympic team. America’s No. 1 woman sla- 
lom skier, she is new competing in the Winter Olympics at St. 
Moritz, Switzerland. “Andy” is 5 ft., 8 in. tall, weighs 130 pounds, 
and learned to ski at about the time she learned to walk. Her 
mother, a skier herself, taught “Andy” everything she knows. 
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audience of writers, historians, and biographers of 
Lincoln, including Carl Sandburg, James G. Randall, 
Paul M. Angle, and others. These scholars are now free 
to use the material in their own works. 

The experts agree that this is the largest and richest 
collection of Lincoln material in existence. The facts 
revealed by these documents have not proved sensa- 
tional. No skeletons have been exposed in Lincoln's 
closet. The bulk of the documents relate to his four 
years in the Presidency, though some of the papers 
date back as far as 1833. No trace has been found that 
would throw light on such shadowy legends as Lincoln’s 
early romance with Ann Rutledge. 

Yet the total effect of the revelations has been to 
broaden and deepen our knowledge and appreciation 
of Lincoln. The towering character of the man has 
grown still higher. The problems he faced, the weakness 
of many of the men he had to work with, the patience, 
good humor, humanity, and integrity of the great leader 
stand forth stronger than ever. 

When Lincoln laid down his pen to meet his 
rendezvous with destiny on April 14, 1865, his work 
was not finished. True, the war was over. But the 
shattered halves of America had yet to be healed — by 
a charity that only Lincoln understood. 

Eighty years later, after world wars, revolutions, and 
“progress” that have changed the face of the earth, we 
still need Lincoln. For every conflict, every prejudice, 
every enemy to the purest democracy, he would have 
struggled until he found the answer. He can not do so 
in person. But “it is for us the living rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work” which he “so 
nobly advanced.” 

Today, Lincoln’s job is our job. 


(For some high lights from the Lincoln papers, see page 16.) 





WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL LOOK 


The gals will certainly sit up and take 
notice when you have that Wildroot 
Cream-Oil look! Because Wildroot Cream- 
Oil makes your hair look really handsome. 
A quick application every morning keeps 
your hair well groomed all day ... relieves 
dryness and removes loose dandruff! 


Now in Tubes 
as well as 
Bottles! 


non-alcoholic 
contains Lanolin 


Get a new handy tube or bottle of Wild- 
root Cream-Oil hair tonic today. And get 
a protessional application of Wildroot 
Cream-Oil next time you visit your barber. 
You'll be amazed at what this most pop- 
ular hair tonic will do for your hair. For 
a generous trial supply, send 10c to Dept. 
SM-B, Wildroot Co. Inc., Buffalo 11, N.Y. 
TUNE IN TWO NETWORK SHOWS! “The Adven- 


tures of Sam Spade” Sun. evenings, CBS Network; 
“King Cole Trio Time” Sat. afternoons. NBC Network. 





Say What You 


Please! 
(Concluded from page 2) 


either). But even “Belgium on a Bike” 
was written by a boy. “Speaking of 
Books” pictured a boy reading a book. 

In “Jam Session” Shirley Washbond 
suggested you have more articles on 
girls’ sports. You promised more sports 
articles, but said nothing about more 
girls’ sports articles. I noticed even your 
National Advisory Council is composed 
entirely of men. : 

The news your magazine contains is 
interesting to both boys and girls, and 
I approve of that section heartily. Nor 
do I mean to say that your magazine, 
as a whole, isn’t interesting to girls. 
But is it meant to be a boys’ magazine? 
And if it is, couldn’t you publish another 
magazine for girls? 

Marion Nelson 
Columbus, Wis. 


This magazine is intended for both 
boys and girls. And we try to include 
stories and articles of interest to both. 
We've always thought a major feminine 
interest was boys! However, watch 
later this month for an interview with 
Gail Berk, popular young fashion de- 
signer — For Girls Only. And our sports 
editor is currently preparing stories on 
Beverly Baker, latest sensation in ten- 
nis, and on Nancy Copperthwaite, 


famous track star.—Ed. 
° o a 


Dear Editor: 

I, too, would like to see your maga- 
zine take up the battle against teen-age 
drinking (as Betty Rackow suggested 
in “Jam Session” — Jan. 5). You have 
done such a wonderful job with other 
subjects. 

Dolores Wolfer 
Seymour (Conn.) H. § 


Betty's suggestion also received an 
enthusiastic ditto from Jeanne Powers 
of Mankato (Minn.) H. S. This column 
will welcome student letters on this 
subject.—Ed. 

Dear Editor: 

In regard to the article, “Muscle- 
Bound Adjectives” (Senior Scholastic - 
Dec 15), I would like to point out that 
the author, who spread so much 
enlightenment on the proper choice of 
adjectives, could have been a little 
more careful in his choice of an analogy. 
He compared the limited and inelastic 
use of adjectives to a weight lifter, 
whom he defined as a muscle-bound 
athlete who cannot participate in activi- 
ties demanding lithe movements or 





quick co-ordination 


It may be true that the author did 
not believe in his own definition, but 
used it only to better illustrate his 
point. However, in the minds of many 
readers who accept as authoritative the 
information presented in your very ex- 
cellent high school journal, he has con- 
demned weight lifting, which is the 
best system of physical betterment yet 
devised by man. 

The champion weight lifter pos- 
sesses, to a greater degree than any 
other athlete, a combination of strength, 
speed, agility, and co-ordination. To 
prove this Bob Hoffman, coach of the 
world champ weight-lifting team, made 
an open challenge to any group of 
athletes from any single sport to com- 
pete against his team in a series of 
different sports to test all-around ath- 
letic ability. No team dared accept that 
challenge. 

In your article, the author also pic- 
tured a weight lifter as one who has 
bulging shoulders and a bullish neck 
and rolls through life like a Mack 
truck. To give your readers a truer 
picture of how a weight lifter looks, | 
am sending you a photo of myself. | 
believe that I am a good example of 
how an advanced weight lifter looks 
since I have been training regularly 
with heavy weights for approximately 
six years and have recently won the 
lightweight weight-lifting champior- 
ship of the world. 

Pete George 
East H. §., Akron, Ohio 


Pete is justified in his criticism of 
our metaphor. Our thanks also to 
Albert Beinert, of Haze] Park, Mich., 
and to several other readers who wrote 
us detailed letters on the merits otf 
weight lifting. The day our sports 
editor saw “Muscle-Bound Adjectives” 
in print, he turned pale at the sight of 
such a “boner,” and promptly retired to 
his den to flex his muscles in prepara 
tion for a stern session with our adjec- 
tive-expert. To put the record straight. 
he has turned his whole sports column 
in this issue over to an interview with 
the famous Bob Hoffman. Pete George's 
picture also appears on the sports 
page. —Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

In “Jam Session” (Jan. 5) you said 
you would like to know what high 
school all over the U.S. were doing. 
Our English class has organized a club 
called the “Red Gavel.” (A red gavel 
is used to preside over meetings.) Fo 
each meeting, we take a theme from 
your magazine. Various articles are 
reported upon and discussed. Occa 
sionally, we have spelldowns, special 
music, and we act out stories and plays. 

Marilyn Johnson, President 
Waukon (Iowa) H § 
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U.S. AND THE WORLD 


@ HOW JOSEPH STALIN and Adolf 
Hitler plotted to carve up the world 
between them was recently revealed by 
the U. S. State Department. 

The evidence, a 357-page volume, 
contains 260 documents on Nazi-Soviet 
relations in 1939-41. These documents 
were seized in Germany by American 
and British troops in 1945. 

For nearly three years, the docu- 
ments had been locked up in Washing- 
ton by our Government so as not to 
“embarrass” our ally, Russia. Their re- 
lease now is obviously intended as a 
counter-blow to Russia’s charges that 
the United States is “imperialistic.” 

The secret documents disclose that 
Hitler and Stalin made a deal in 1939 
to split up Eastern Europe and banish 
the U.S. and Britain from Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

Following are other highlights of the 
disclosed documents: 

1. In the spring of 1939, while the 
British were trying to negotiate a de- 
fensive alliance in Moscow, the Rus- 
sians and the Germans held secret talks 
which later resulted in the pact be- 
tween the two countries. 

2. On August 23, 1939, when Russia 
and Germany signed a non-aggression 
pact, they also signed a secret protocol. 
This protocol divided Europe into 
spheres of influence, and split Poland 
in half. 

3. Russia helped Germany to wage 
the war by furnishing large quantities 
of vital raw materials. Wheat, oil, cot- 
ton, manganese were “delivered punc- 
tually by the Russians,” according to a 
Nazi Foreign Office memorandum. 

4. Russia demanded the Dardanelles 
and a free hand in the Middle East as 
a price for joining the Nazis in war. 
This was too much for Hitler. On De- 
cember 18, 1940, he ordered the Ger- 
man Army to prepare an attack on 
Russia. Six months later, the Nazis 
struck, 


@ “THE VOICE,” Uncle Sam’s, that is, 
will speak louder from now on. Con- 
gress passed a bill authorizing expan- 
sion of the Voice of America, the radio 
broadcasts carrying American news and 
opinion throughout the world. 

What’s Behind It: A similar bill failed 
to get through Congress last year. Now 
Congress appears eager to counteract 
stepped-up Russian propaganda against 
the U.S. Recently, “the Voice” car- 
ried word of the newly-released Nazi- 
Soviet documents (see above). 


@® FRANCE has devalued the franc. 
This five-word sentence means that the 
French government has decided to re- 


ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


duce the value of its own currency in 
relation to foreign currencies. 

The old official exchange rate was 
119 francs to the dollar. The new rate, 
just announced, is 214 francs to the 
dollar. This makes the franc worth a 
little less than half a U.S. cent. 

For example, a French automobile 
that sells for 167,500 francs would cost 
an American purchaser—under the old 
rate—$1,395. Under the new rate, the 
same automobile, still selling for 167,- 
500 francs, would cost the American 
only $636. 

The new order does not apply to the 
value of the franc inside France. This 
is vastly different from the devaluation 
of the Russian ruble several weeks ago 
(see Jan. 5 issue). 

In Russia the government made citi- 
zens turn in 10 old rubles to get one 





Pendray Leibert 
The world’s first atomic energy exhibit 
is now on display at Museum of Natural 
History, New York, shortly to tour the 
country. Sponsored by Brookhaven 
Laboratory, it contains exhibits which 
explains nuclear possibilities. Above, a 
demonstrator shows working of model 
atomic pile. In tube at end of rod is tiny 
capsule of radium and beryllium cost- 
ing $12,500 used to bombard nuclei of 
uranium atoms inside pile. Whenever 
atom splits, green light shoots across 
screen with crackling sounds. 


new ruble. In France, the Frenchman 
keeps his francs, and they will buy ap- 
proximately the same amount of goods. 

But the new French exchange rate 
does have a strong bearing on France’s 
export trade. Up to now, a French ex- 
porter selling merchandise to the U. S. 
would take the dollars he received and 
exchange them for 119 francs each. 

Now he may exchange half of his dol- 
lars for 214 francs each. The other half 
may be exchanged on the “free” market. 
This may bring him even more than 214 
francs, since dollars are in such great de- 
mand in France and other European 
nations. 

The franc devaluation is expected to 
encourage the French to produce more 
merchandise and sell more of it abroad. 
One of the important aims of the pro- 
gram is to bring more dollars to France, 
so that urgently needed food and other 
necessities can be imported. 

Strong objections came from the 
British. They feared that the move will 
give the French a decided advantage 
over the British exporters. With a de- 
valued franc, the French will be able 
to undersell the British on the world 
market. This is a particularly serious 
blow to the British who are at present 
engaged in an “export-or-die” program. 

“Regret” over the French decision 
was also expressed by the International 
Monetary Fund—the United Nations 
agency whose function is to help mem- 
ber countries keep their currencies 
stable. The IMF protested that a re- 
duced franc would have “serious ad- 
verse effects” on the currencies of other 
nations, 


@ A “UNITED STATES OF EUROPE” 
was proposed by British Foreign Sec- 
retary Ernest Bevin. Its goal is a po- 
litical and- economic union of Western 
European countries. 

The time is ripe, he told Parliament, 
for a “consolidation of Western Europe.” 
As a first step, Britain and France 
(which already have a mutual defense 
pact) will jointly propose treaty talks 
with the “Benelux” countries—Belgium, 
The Netherlands, and Luxemburg. 
These three nations have already 
adopted a “customs union,” with free 
trade between themselves. Italy and 
other nations might also be included. 

Secretary Bevin declared that the 
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proposed union will not be aimed 
against Russia. But, he added, “we are 
entitled to organize the kindred souls of 
the West, just as they (the Russians) 
have organized kindred souls in the 
East.” 

He explained that while Russia’s east- 
ern bloc is a group of puppets, the 
future western bloc would be a group 
of free democratic countries. 

The Labor government's new foreign 
policy drew support from the opposition 
Conservative party. 

Meanwhile, a French-Italian commis- 
sion of trade experts completed a three- 
month study. It concluded that a cus- 
toms union between the two countries 
would be “most desirable.” Such a union 
would eliminate all trade barriers be- 
tween France and Italy. 


@ BIZONIA is a new geographic term. 
It stands for the merged American and 
British occupation zones of Western 
Germany. Bizonia is largely an indus- 
trial area, 78,500 square miles in size, 
and inhabited by 40,000,000 Germans. 

Until now, it has been ruled by the 
military governments of the two occupy- 
ing powers—Britain and the United 
States. Last month, a plan was worked 
out by the American Military Governor, 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, and the British 
Military Governor, Lieut. Gen. Sir Brian 
Robertson, for the creation of a German 
regime in Bizonia. 

The plan provided for a German 
parliament with- upper and lower 
houses, a cabinet and judiciary. These 
institutions would have only limited 
powers and would still be under the 
over-all supervision of the Allies. 

A few days later, Marshal Vassily 
Sokolovsky, Soviet member of the Al- 
lied Control Council formally demanded 
the disbanding of the combined regime 
in Bizonia. He declared that Russia 
considered the proposed German ad- 
ministration “a step toward the splitting 
of Germany and the establishment of a 
Western German state.” He accused 
the Western Allies of violating the 
Potsdam Agreement which provided for 
economic unification of Germany. 

Generals Clay and Robertson denied 
the accusation and expressed the hope 
that Russia will withdraw her objec- 
tions. They both stressed that their 
governments still favor a unified Ger- 
many which would include the Soviet 
zone. 

This hope was shattered when the 
Big Four conference in London last 
December failed to agree on a peace 
treaty for the Reich. 


@ “NOT AVAILABLE.” General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower definitely 
withdrew his name from politics. 

Until his statement late last month 
that he was “not available for and could 
not accept nomination for high political 
office,” General “Ike” was considered a 
strong possibility for the Republican 
nomination for President. 

He had never done anything to en- 
courage his nomination, but a strong 
“Draft Ike” movement seemed likely to 
sweep the country. 

In his statement, the Army Chief of 
Staff recalled that of all our Presidents, 
only George Washington served without 
actively seeking the office. The Presi- 
dential race rightly belongs, said the 
General, to those who are aspirants for 
the job. 

General Eisenhower also said he felt 
that life-long professional soldiers, like 
himself, should not seek high political 
office. In this way, “the necessary and 
wise subordination of the military to 
civil power will be best sustained.” 


THE FAR EAST 


@ CEYLON AND MALAYA are the 
latest regions of Southeast Asia to win 
new rights to self-government. 

Ceylon became a dominion of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations on 
February 4. A dominion promises 
loyalty to the British King. But the King 
is only a symbol and a dominion is really 
an independent country. 


Ceylon is a tropical island off the 
southern tip of India. It is about the size 
of West Virginia. It became a British 
Crown colony in 1802. 

Demands for self-government began 
in the 1890s. Since 1920 more and more 
power has been transferred to the Cey- 
lonese. In 1946 a new constitution 
granted self-government, except ‘that 
control of defense and foreign affairs 
remained with Britain. Dominion status 
completes Ceylon’s independence. 

British Malaya never had a central 
government until the Federation of 
Malaya was formed February 1. The 
nine native states and the Straits Set- 
tlements (Singapore remains a Crown 
colony) now form a union that will con- 
trol nearly all internal affairs. 

The Malayan Federation is expected 
to be a “training school” for full Ma- 
layan freedom in about 25 years. 


What's Behind It: Colonial regions 
throughout Southeast Asia have been 
demanding self-government since World 
War II ended. Great Britain freed In- 
dia in August and Burma last month. 

Malaya’s 5,000,000 population is a 
mixture of several rates. The native 
Malayans are in a minority. This prob- 
lem was Britain’s chief headache in 
setting up a central government fo. 
Malaya. If Singapore, with its huge 
Chinese majority, had entered the Fed- 
eration, it might have fallen under 
Chinese control. 

In the new government the native 
Malaya sultans keep a considerable 
amount of authority. 
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Life on the ocean wave seems right jolly for these thtee Navy fliers, relaxing in 


the icy Atlantic off Squantum, Massachusetts. Water temperature: 30 degrees. Air 
temperature: 13 degrees. They don’t care. Under their lifejackets they’re wearing 
the new “immersion suit.” It’s supposed to keep a flier comfortable indefinitely 


as he awaits rescue after a crash landing at sea. 
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World Report 

Guerrilla chief Vafiades 
REECE, the ancient birthplace of 
democracy, is now fighting for the 
survival of that democracy. Here, 
the “cold war” of ideas and doctrines 
has already become the “hot war” of 
bullets and bayonets. Greek fights 
Greek not only for the future of Greece, 

but for the future of Europe. 

In the background of this epic con- 
flict are the world’s two great ers — 
the United States and the USSR. Each 
is heavily involved in this struggle; 
each is aiding and rooting for its side. 

Why is Greece so important on the 
international scene? After all, Greece 
is a small country—50,000 square 
miles in area (barely the size of North 
Carolina) and has a population of less 
than eight million people. 

Greece is an impoverished country, 
too. According to an old proverb, 
“Greece and poverty have always been 
sisters.” 

Even before the war, the land was 
too poor to feed its own people. From 
one-third to one-half of Greece’s wheat 
had to be imported. She also had to 
import raw materials and machinery. 
She has no oil, no coal, no iron. Her 
three main crops are currant-grapes, 
olives and tobacco, Although only one- 
fifth of the land is fit for farming, fully 
three-fourths of the people earn their 
precarious living from the soil. 

Yes, Greece is small and Greece is 
poor. And yet Greece is the foous of 


world attention today. Why? The 
answer is simple. Greece, occupying a 
strategic position in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, is the only Balkan country 
outside the Soviet orbit (see map). 
Control of Greece by Russia would 
give Russia control of the entire eastern 
Mediterranean. It would also endanger 
the security of Italy and Turkey, and 
eventually perhaps the whole Middle 
East. 

This helps to explain America’s 
intimate concern with Greece. Under 
the Truman Doctrine, proclaimed in 
March 1947, the United States is 


pledged to protect Greece from falling 


7 


under Communist control. Congress 
appropriated $300,000,000 for Greek 
economic and miltary aid. 

To make sure that these funds are 
used most effectively, our Government 
dispatched a mission to Greece, 
headed by Dwight P. Griswold, former 
governor of Nebraska. The mission 
consists of 160 Americans who are 
civilian experts and technicians. In 
addition there are 100 Army and Navy 
men to assist in the military aspects of 
the program. Some of our military men 
served as observers during the recent 
fighting at Konitsa (see map). 

Since last July, the American mission 
has been advising the Greek govern- 
ment on budget matters, wage-price 
policies, the development of public 
health and welfare programs, and, 
particularly, on the reconstruction of 
the war-torn industries and communica- 
tions. American engineers are super- 
vising the rebuilding of roads, bridges, 
and railroads. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in all these fields but the work of the 
mission is seriously hampered by two 
factors: (1) the political rivalry among 
Greek government leaders; and (2) 
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Shaded area shows where guerrillas attempted to set up “free” Greek state. 
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the continued warfare waged by Com- 
munist guerrillas. A large portion of 
the funds allotted by the U. S. for 
industrial reconstruction must of neces- 
sity be spent for military purposes. 

Last spring a United Nations investi- 
gating commission reported that the 
Greek Communist guerrillas were being 
supported by the governments of the 
Soviet satellite states of Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and Albania. According to 
neutral observers, they are still being 
aided by these governments. Another 
U. N. “watch-dog” commission, set up 
by the recent General Assembly, is now 
in the Balkans, but the satellite states 
refuse to cooperate with it. 


Move for “Free Greece” 


On the day before Christmas, the 
Communists pulled a “stunt” which 
did not quite come off. They pro- 
claimed the formation of the “First 
Provisional Democratic Government of 
Free Greece.” The premier, Markos 
Vafiades (see photo), and the entire 
Cabinet of this “democratic” govern- 
ment consists of Communists. Their 
first military move was an attack on 
the city of Konitsa, eight miles from 
the Albanian border. The guerrillas had 
hoped to capture the city and declare 
it the “capital” of their government. 

After several days’ fighting, govern- 
ment troops repelled the guerillas and 
freed Konitsa. Meanwhile, the U. S. 


State Department issued a warning ° 


to the satellite states that recognition 
by them of the rebel regime “would 
have serious implications.” Skirmishes 
with guerrille bands are continuing. 
It is feared the Communists are plan- 
ning a large-scale spring offensive. 

On Jannary 17, Communist Premier 
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Press Association 


Greek government soldiers keep a watchful eye on Greek-Bulgarian border. 


Georgi Dimitrov of Bulgaria predicted 
the formation of a pro-Soviet Balkan 
federation which will include Greece 
as soon as “the time is ripe.” Any 
attempt by the Soviet satellites to 
enforce this “prediction” would, in the 
opinion of most observers, touch off 
another war. That’s how serious the 
Greek situation is. 

There are two levels to the Greek 
problem —the international and the 
domestic. The two are closely related. 

Dominating the domestic scene is 
the issue of government reorganization. 
The present coalition government in 
Greece is, admittedly, rightist — per- 
haps too rightist for American taste. 
But, as the State Department has 
stressed, “It is not the objective of 
the American aid program to “support” 
the present Greek government or any 
other government. It is our objective 
to assist the Greek people in maintain- 
ing the freedom to choose themselves 
the form and composition of their 
government. We have no desire to 
influence the judgment of the Greek 
people with regard to that government.” 


Democratic Elections 


Moreover, the representative charac- 
ter of the present Greek government is 
well established. A general election 
was held in Greece on March 31, 1946. 
The elections were watched by 1,200 
American, British, and French officials. 
(Russia was invited to send observers 
but refused to do so.) Communist 
groups boycotted the elections. 

Following the general election, a 
plebiscite was held on September 1, 
1946 —again watched by American and 
British observers. In this vote 68.8 
per cent of all eligible voters in Greece 


cast their ballots favoring the retum 
of King George II. The King resumed 
his throne on September 28. He died on 
April 1, 1947, and was succeeded by 
his brother, Paul I. 

The King’s powers are limited. The 
actual head of state is the premier. The 
leader of the Royalist party, Kon- 
stantinos Tsaldaris, held that post until 
January, 1947. Then his right-wing 
cabinet yielded to a coalition headed 
by Demetrios Maximos. Finally, in 
September, the Liberal party leader, 
Themistocles Sophoulis, assumed the 
premiership — with the approval of the 
United States. 


“Family Squabbles” 


The 88-year-old Premier Sophoulis is 
widely respected as a sincere democrat 
and liberal. But Tsaldaris, a dyed-in- 
the-wool conservative, still holds a key 
position in the cabinet as Deputy 
Premier. 

It is an open secret that U. S. mission 
chief Griswold has been vexed by the 
political scheming of Tsaldaris, who 
is suspected of trying to wrest the 
premiership from Sophoulis. (See 
“Who's in the News,” p. 12.) 

Griswold issued a sharp warning on 
January 19 that the United States would 
not tolerate any plan to establish a 
Greek dictatorship. He told Greek 
leaders that “all loyal Greeks must 
work together for Greece.” 

The gravest domestic problem con 
fronting the Greek government is the 
near economic paralysis of the country. 
During the three and half years of 
German occupation the Nazis sys- 
tematically destroyed factories, rail- 
ways, bridges, ports. The total damage 
is estimated at $2,000,000,000. The 
Germans burned and ravaged 1,300 
villages and made two million persons 
homeless. 


Sky-High Inflation 


Add to this the destruction wrought 
by the guerrilla bands. New homes have 
to be provided for more than 400,000 
refugees from Communist-held_terri- 
tories. Close to a million Greek workers 
are still unemployed and are living on 
government relief funds. Hundreds of 
thousands are suffering from _tuber- 
culosis as a result of malnutrition. 

Since 1939, the cost of food has in- 
creased 168 times and the cost of cloth- 
ing 223 times! The value of the drachma 
has decreased so much that it is hardly 
worth the paper it is printed on. 

Greece is one of the 16 beneficiaries 
of the Marshal] Plan. But even this 
Plan can not cure what ails her. As 
in the case of China, the best prescrip- 
tion for the recovery of Greece’s eco- 
nomic health is an end to the civil war. 
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HE period from about 1830 to 
T about 1860 was a great era of 

reform in America. It was a 
period which saw a good deal of inter- 
change of ideas+from Germany, 
France, and England to America, and 
from America back again to these and 
other countries. 

One of the most interesting things 
about this interchange was that ideas 
which came over from the Old World 
to the New were promptly naturalized 
and Americanized, Immigrants shuffled 
off some of their Old World habits and 
characteristics when they came to 
America. They adopted the American 
language and attitude. In the same way, 
ideas changed form and took on new 
character from the American environ- 
ment. 

And while America was profiting 
from some Old World ideas, the na- 
tions of the Old World, in turn, con- 
tinued to be influenced by ideas com- 
ing out of the United States. These 
New World ideas were those of equal- 
ity, liberty, and democracy. 


Reform in Every Field 


The generation from 1830 to 1860 
was one that saw new stirrings of 
thought, new ideas of reform, every- 
where in the Western world. In Eng- 
land, the Chartists demanded many 
political and social reforms. There were 
revolutions in 1848 in France and Ger- 
many and Italy. New constitutions were 
adopted in countries like Denmark. 
Everywhere in Europe there were new 
ideas of political democracy, education, 
women’s rights, economic reform, and 
anti-slavery. 

Nowhere did the reform movement 
have greater influence than in the 
United States. Here it was the period 
of William Lloyd Garrison and the 
abolition of slavery movement. Horace 


New Ideas Take Root 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Mann crusaded for the public school 
system. Dorothea Dix brought help to 
the feeble-minded; and Samuel G. 
Howe aided the blind, the deaf, and the 
dumb. Ralph Waldo Emerson and the 
Rev. Theodore Parker fostered religious 
reform, Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton agitated for women’s 
rights. 

Some of these reforms derived their 
inspiration from abroad; others had far- 
reaching influence abroad. In almost all 
cases there was an interchange that was 
mutually profitable—a sort of 19th 
century “lend lease” of ideas. 

There was, for example, the anti- 
slavery movement. That was very much 
an Anglo-American movement. The 
English anti-slavery movement was 
directed to two things: making the 
slave trade illegal, and abolishing slav- 
ery in the British West Indies. Both 
were achieved by the 1830s. 

In the meantime English abolition- 


J) in World Affairs 
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@ Dr. Commager is now a visiting lecturer at 
Cambridge University, England. He has just com- 
pleted a trip to Switzerland and Germany. With 
this article, he resumes his series on the rise of 
the United States to her powerful position in the 
postwar world. In his last article, he discussed 
the new strength brought to the U. S. by our 
first “wave” of immigration. 
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Culver Service 


Bakery in Oneida (N. Y.) Community, founded in 1847 by John H. Noyes. 
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ists, like George Thompson, came to 
America, and Americans, like Garrison, 
went to England, to give each other 
help. Once the English had arranged 
for emancipation in the West Indies, 
the English achievement became a 
model for American reformers, Right 
down to the Civil War and Emancipa- 
tion, the English liberals continued to 
interest themselves in the American 
abolition movement, It was in part 
sympathy for that movement that kept 
Britain neutral during the American 
Civil War. 

Of a somewhat different nature, 
there was the philosophy of Idealism, 
first formulated by the German philoso- 
pher, Immanuel Kant. Idealism spread 
to England, where it was taken up by 
such writers as Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Carlyle. Through them as well as 
through direct contact with Germany 
it spread to America. 

In America it was known as Trans- 
cendentalism, Transcendentalism, as in- 
terpreted by thinkers like Emerson, 
meant simply that there were truths 
that were above and beyond proof. 
They were truths known instinctively 
to the heart rather than to the mind. 
These truths existed from the beginning 
and would continue to exist for all time. 


“All Men Are Virtuous” 


In Europe Idealism became the phi- 
losophy of conservatism. In America 
Transcendentalism became the philoso- 
phy of reform and radicalism. In its 
European form it was a very private, 
or individualistic, philosophy. In Amer- 
ica it became a social philosophy. The 
point is that Emerson and his followers 
imposed an American character on this 
way of thinking. 

What they said, in effect, was this: 
There are certain truths which cannot 
be proved, but which are, nevertheless, 
eternally true. These truths are (among 
others) that all men have something of 
the divine in them, that all men are 
naturally virtuous and capable of be- 
coming perfect. 

But Emerson and others went on 
from there. They looked about them, 
and saw some men in slavery, some 
ignorant, some working long hours, 
some oppressed by poverty. And they 
said, these things are wrong. If men 
are naturally virtuous and perfect, it is 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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Does politics mix with 


in income taxes. Like the New _ gress last month a proposed budget of This would leave a surplus (excess of 
Look in women’s dresses, taxes $39,700,000,000. This means that he receipts over expenditures) of ‘almost 
will be lower this year, if the “de- foresees expenses of nearly 40 billion _ five billion dollars. This, says the Presi- 
signers” in Washington have their way. dollars during the year July 1, 1948- dent, should be used to pay off a small - 
President Truman, too, has a gleam June 30, 1949. This figure is two billion _ part of our national debt. The national Governn 
in his eye for lower taxes, but he dis- dollars above last year’s record peace- debt is the total amount of money which than thr 
agrees with Republican leaders in Con- time budget. Why must Uncle Sam ~our Government has borrowed from its suggeste 
gress as to just how the New Look _ spend all this money? citizens. We increase the national debt higher 
should appear. The answer is found, to a large (by issuing Government bonds) when which a 


(Js incom is fashioning a New Look President Truman presented to Con- and many other types of Federal taxes. 


It is no mere coincidence that degree, in three items: we do not have enough money available But tl 
action on tax reduction comes in a (1) National defense—the main- through taxes to cover expenses. The political 
Presidential election year. Paying less tenance of our Army, Navy, and Air national debt now stands at 258 billion And ren 
taxes can hardly be anything but Force —11 billion dollars. dollars. Presiden 
popular with 50,000,000 taxpayers. (2) International aid — including the All of this now brings us back to that leaders t 
Both Democrats and Republicans will projected European Recovery Program New Look in taxes. President Truman — 

1e 


try to claim the credit for their own —-—7 billion dollars. proposed to Congress that income taxes : 
party for the tax cut (see cartoon). (3) Veterans’ program — 6.1 billion be reduced, effective January 1, 1948. own — a 
But don’t think that lowering income _ dollars. The President suggested that every tax- This i 
taxes is simply a question of vote- The size of these three items is a payer be permitted to deduct up to $40 cially G 
getting. Many Congressmen and busi- direct result of World War II and the from his income tax, with an additional Represen 
nessmen believe that there are sound shaky economic and political conditions $40 deductible for each of his family Budget ¢ 
economic reasons for lowering taxes of the world which have followed it. dependents. This would be of great dollars. 
now. To pay for this gigantic outlay, the help to taxpayers with small incomes, Joint Ce 
Tax reduction is tied up closely with President predicted estimated Govern- and of very little help to those with submit i 
the Budget. This is the multi-billion- ment receipts of $44,500,000,000. moderate or large incomes. For several of the b 
dollar plan of income and outgo with About half of this would come from million people at the lower end of the publican 
which the President and Congress must personal income taxes. The remainder scale, it would mean no tax at all. come tax 


grapple each year. would come from taxes on corporations, These reductions would reduce — 
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1, Write total of wages shown on this and all , 
aot other | 1947 Withholding Statements $3,025 62550 counted for your tions we 
original Withhelding Statements (Form W-2). "1 $40 prof 
2. Write ti total of all other wages, dividends, 72.13 many Di 
. and interest ae tions: President 


Wf line 2 ts $100, or if y other income i i 
(such ch as rent ete.), tuse Form 1040 tnstocel of this forme” $3,697.63 . it remain 


3. Add lines 1 and 2. Write total here_. 

If line 3.is $5,000 or more, use Form 1040 instead of this form. ° > . 10 1 

& If-you were a married person in 1947 Swit The 1] 
a. Write name of your wife (or husband) Suni Janua 

b. Did your wife (or husband) have any income?___“0_; . a 

(“Yes” or No”) ( l ) d 

if so, is it included in line ars ra tions fro1 

©. If line 3 includes income of both husband and wile, show hus- taxpayer 
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per cent 
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< to be pai 
Under “pay-as-you-go” taxation, most industrial wage earn- _— were less than $5,000, taxpayers may use the income tax payers in 
ers have a portion of their wages paid by their employers _return form shown above. Taxpayer sends return to Collector (3) A 
directly to the Government every pay day. At year’s end, of Internal Revenue, who figures out total tax bill. If money tax return 
they receive a Withholding Statement, showing how much sent to Government more than covers tax, Government sends communi 
they earned and how much tax was paid. If total earnings refund. If it is not enough, taxpayer gets a bill for the rest. laws, hus 
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Seibel in The Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Election Year Candy 


Government receipts by a little more 
than three billion dollars. Mr. Truman 
suggested that this be made up by 
higher taxes on corporation profits, 
which are at an all-time high. 

But the Republicans, Mr. Truman’s 
political opponents, have other ideas. 
And remember once again, this is a 
Presidential election year.. Republican 
leaders took one look at the President’s 
proposal and promptly forgot about it. 
They have a tax reduction plan of their 
own — a bigger and broader one. 

This is the way Republicans, espe- 
cially GOP leaders in the House of 
Representatives, see it: The President's 
Budget can be reduced by three billion 
dollars. (By February 15, a 102-man 
Joint Congressional Committee must 
submit its formal estimate on the size 
of the budget.) This will permit, -Re- 
publicans claim, a major revision in in- 
come taxes. The bill sponsored by Rep. 
Harold Knutson, of Minnesota, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, will be used as a model. 
It calls for a total reduction of 5.6 
billion dears in income taxes. This 
~ still leaves about two billion dollars to 
reduce the national debt. 

The Knutson bill provides for reduc- 
tions well in excess of Mr. Truman’s 
$40 proposal. It will get support from 
many Democrats. But whether or not 
President Truman will accept or veto 
it remains to be seen. 


10 to 30 Per Cent Reduced 


The Knutson bill to be effective 
January 1, 1948, provides for: 

(1) An increase of personal exemp- 
tions from $500 to $600. This means a 
taxpayer may deduct $600 each for 
himself and his dependents from his 
total income before figuring his tax. 

(2) Percentage reductions of from 
30 per cent (in lower incomes) to 10 
per cent (in higher incomes). This 
provision reduces the amount of taxes 
to be paid, benefitting all types of tax- 
payers in varying amounts. 

(3) Adoption of the “split-income” 
tax return. Thirteen states already have 
community property laws. Under these 
laws, husbands and wives each legally 


own half their joint property. This is 
a help at tax-paying time for couples 
in these states. 

Suppose a man in California (a com- | 
munity property state) earns $10,000 | 
a year. By “splitting” his income with | 
his wife, they each pay taxes on $5,000. | 
Under present laws, this would come | 
to $1,800. The same man — if he had ! 
to pay taxes on a single income of 
$10,000 — would have to pay $2,200 
in taxes. What the Knutson bill does is 
to allow couples in every state to file 
such “split-income” tax returns. 

There is political strategy behind 
adoption of the “split-income” provi- 
sion. Among Southern states, only 
Louisiana has community property 
laws. As a.result, many Southern 
Democratic Congressmen might be 
persuaded to vote for the Knutson bill. 
This would insure its passage, possibly 
even over a Presidential veto. 


Pro: Break for Taxpayer 


In the present debate in Congress, 
there will be many arguments for and 
against tax reduction. Those people in 
favor of a reduction set forth these argu- 
ments: 

(1) The taxpayer — especially the 
“little man” — deserves help. 

(2) A tax reduction might offset 
demands by labor -unions for a new 
round of wage increases tc meet the 
ever-rising cost of living. In effect, a 
tax reduction would be a raise in pay 
for workers. 

(3) In the middle and high income 
groups especially, reduced taxation 
would stimulate greater earnings. This | 
would mean greater industrial produc- | 
tion, which all agree is one of the 
best means to fight inflation. 


Con: Reduce the Debt 


On the other hand, there are these 
arguments against tax reduction: 

(1) While business is flourishing 
and wages are high, we should do 
everything possible to reduce the na- 


I blind. 





tional debt. This can be done by keep- 
ing Federal revenue high — as well as ! 
by reducing Government expenses. |! 

(2) Tax reduction would put more 
money in the hands of taxpayers. This 
would have an inflationary effect, be- 
cause goods are still scarce. Consumers | 
with more cash might bid up the price | 
of some goods still further. | 

(3) With multi-billion-dollar expen- 
ditures ahead for the European Re- 
covery Program, we cannot afford to 
reduce Government revenue now. | 
“Elder statesman” Bernard Baruch lent } 
great weight to this argument in recent | 
testimony before Congress. He urged | 
that there should be no income tax | 
reductions for two years. In addition, he | 
called for a return to wartime taxes 
on excess corporation profits. 


: ington bureau. 
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Questions are based on articles in 
this issve. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Time Table for Mussolini 


Place the following events in Italy’s 
20 years under Mussolini in correct 
chronological order, using the numbers 
1 through 7. Each counts 2. Total 14. 

— Italy embarked on war to build 
an empire for Mussolini. 

— Mussolini bought a newspaper. 

— World War I ended and many 
Italians were out of work. 

— King Victor Emmanuel asked 
Mussolini to be prime minister. 

—.. Workers seized factories; Com- 
munist flags floated over many city 
halls. 

— Mussolini organized Fascist 
party. 

—. Workers were 
strike. 


forbidden to 


My score. 


Match Your Wits for Ideas 


Identify the person associated with 
each of the following ideas or move- 
ments. Write in the space in front of 
each numbered statement, the letter in 
front of the person identified with that 
statement. (See list below.) Each 
counts 3. Total 18. 

— 1. Worked for abolition of slav- 
ery. 

2. Helped the deaf, dumb, and 


— 3. 

| 
system. 

— 5. Helped develop the American 
philosophy of Transcendentalism. 

— 6. Associated with a system of 
communistic colonies. 

a. Horace Mann. 

. Charles Fourier 

c. William Lloyd Garrison 
d. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
e 
f. 


Helped the feeble-minded. 
Worked for the public school 


. Dorothea Dix 
Samuel G. Howe 
My score____. 


Who Am I? 


In the blank write in the name of 
the person described. Each counts 4. 
Total score 8. 

1. I'm head of 
the Christian Science Monitor's Wash 
(Turn page) 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


continued from preceding page 
2.1 am_ the 


prime minister of Greece. I am 88 years 
old, and head the Liberal party. 


My score_.__. 








Abraham Lincoln 


If the statement is true, circle the T 
in front of it; if the statement is false, 
circle the F. Each counts 3. Total 18. 

T. F. 1. The Library of Congress re- 
cently bought the Robert Todd Lincoln | 
papers at an auction. I 

T. F. 2. Robert Lincoln, the Presi- | 

I 


dent’s son, was President Garfield’s Sec- THEMISTOCLES SOPHOULIS is the 
retary of War. : | world’s oldest leading statesman. At 

_T. F. 3. The new Lincoln papers | the age of 88, this veteran Liberal party 
give proof of Lincoln's romance with | jeader heads the government of turbu- 
Ann Rutledge. = lent Greece. He assumed the premier- 

T. F. 4. The papers indicate that ship last September. He held that post 
Lincoln was not so great as we formerly | 41.6 in 1945-46. His activities in poli- 
believed. , tics go back 40 years. In 1908 and 1912, 

T. F. 5. President Johnson was not } he Jed the revolts against the Turks in 
Lincoln’s half-brother John. his native island of Samos. In 1917, he 


T. F. 6. The children of Concord, | was one of the leaders in the Salonika 
Massachusetts, asked Lincoln to free all coup which forced Greece to join the 


slave children. Allies. 


Politics is not his only interest. By 
profession, he is a professor of archeol- 
ogy. The octogenarian”statesman is de- 
scribed as a “short, somewhat stout 
man, who looks and acts years 
younger.” 





My score 


Greece 


In each of the following, underline 
the word or phrase which best com- 
pletes the main statement. Each counts 
6. Total 42. 





KONSTANTINOS TSALDARIS, the 
63-year-old Deputy Prime Minister of 
Greece, has been called a “Royalist 
Democrat.” His critics, however, assert 
that he is. more royalist than demo- 
cratic. This leader of the Populist (Roy- 
alist) party, was born in Egypt of 
Greek parents. 

Tsaldaris studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Athens and completed his educa- 
tion in western Europe. Devoted to 
what he terms “crowned democracy,” 
Tsaldaris campaigned for the return of 
King George II and won majority sup. 
port. He served as Prime Minister from 
April 1946 to January 1947. According 
to newspaper accounts, Tsaldaris is 
short, stout, and “nervous in manner.” 


DWIGHT PALMER GRISWOLD ji; 
director of the American Mission for 
Aid to Greece. This is a job of little 
glory, less pay, and a great deal of re. 
sponsibility. The entire Truman Doc- 
trine hinge§ on Griswold’s successful 
fulfillment of his task. 

A descendant of New England set- 
tlers, Griswold was born in Harrison, 
Nebraska, in 1893. He is a graduate of 
the University of Nebraska. For three 
terms, he was the Republican Governor 
of his home state. During the war Gov- 
ernor Griswold made the front pages 
of the press when he wagered a hog 
with each of 27 other governors that 
Nebraska would outdo their states in a 
War Bond drive. 





New Ideas Take Root 
(Concluded from page 9) 


North Carolina, Rhode Island). 

2. Greece’s chief crops are (grapes, 
olives, and tobacco; olives, tobacco, and 
wool; wheat, grapes, and olives). 

8. Most Greeks are (farmers, fisher- 
men, factory workers). 


1. Greece is about the size of (Texas, | 
1 
| 


against nature to keep them otherwise. 
Let us then create a society in which 
their natural virtue and talent can 
4. Greece is the center of world at- | flourish. Let us strike off the shackles 
tention because of her (mineral re- ! of slavery, give education to all chil- 

sources; strategic position; war indus- | dren, do away with poverty. 
tries; farmlands). ; A third example can be found in the 
5. The head of the American mission | spread of communistic ideas and experi- 
to Greece is (Dwight D. Eisenhower, | ments from Europe to America. These 
General Omar Bradley, Dwight P. Gris- | communistic ideas had nothing to do 
wold). with the Communism we associate with 
6. According to a U. N. committee ) Karl Marx—or in our own day with 
report, Greek Communists have re- | [Lenin and Stalin. The early commu- 
ceived aid from (Austria, Czechoslo- | nistic ideas were simple and idealistic 

vakia and Russia; Yugoslavia, Turkey, | and usually highly religious. 
and Romania; Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and | They were efforts to solve the crowd- 
Albania ). | ing problems of society by setting up 
7. The first thing which needs to be | jittle communities where everyone 
done to help Greece recover her eco- | shared in all benefits, These com- 
nomic health is to end the civil war; | munities were supposed to combine 
build new factories; stabilize the cur- | “plain living and high thinking.” The 
rency; encourage increased production | notion of escaping from the world into 
of wheat and other grains. some ideal community appeared every- 
My score 


; where. The principle was described by 
j the Frenchman, Charles Fourier. 

} It was in America, curiously enough, 
| that this notion caught on most success- 
| fully. Of the many Fourierist com- 


My total score 
My name. 
C.Q. for issue of February 9, 1948. 





munities, Brook Farm, near Boston, was 
the most famous. Others were founded 
at Red Bank, New Jersey; at Oneida, 
New York; at New Harmony, Indiana. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


diametrical (di a nét ri kal), adjective 
(diametrically, adverb), comes from a 
Greek word which means to measure. It 
now means directly opposite, remote. 

abolition (ab 6 lish in), noun, is the 
act of doing away with something, utter 
destruction. In history, the word is often 
associated with doing away with slavery. 

sovereign (sdv ér in), adjective, comes 
from a Latin word meaning above. It 
means independent, not limited in power 
by anyone else. (Ex. The U. S. is a sot- 
ereign nation. ) 

drachma (draéch ma), noun, is the stand- 
ard unit of modern Greek money. It is re- 
lated to the word dram, an ancient Greck 
measurement of weight. Formerly Greek 
silver coins measured one drachma; hence 
the standard coin came to be called a 
drachma. 

rabble-rouser (rab’l), noun, is a person 
who stirs up a mob to action by appealing 
to emotions more than to reason. Rabble 
comes from an English word meaning a 
pack of hounds. Nowadays it means a mo), 
a tumultuous crowd; synonym: riffraff. 
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Washingfon 
Dateline 


Meet the journalists who 
report the news 


of our Government at work 


TTENTION high school journalists: 
A Can your newspaper match the 

enviable record of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Central High School Recorder? 
The Recorder claims no less than three 
former editors as top-flight Washington 
reporters. 

They are Nelson C. Hyde, head ot 
the Philadelphia Bulletin’s Washington 
office; Reginald Torrey, of the Gannett 
newspapers; and Roscoe Drummond, 
chief of the Christian Science Monitor 
bureau in the capital. 

These three men are among the 
hundreds who report the story of our 
Government in action to millions of 
readers “back home.” The three Syra- 
cusans work within a few doors of 
each other in the National Press Build- 
ing, where many newspapers have 
their Washington offices. For this “In- 
side Washington” series, I interviewed 
the most widely known of these men, 
Roscoe Drummond. 


“Tomorrow's Meaning” 


He is a short, easy-to-meet man, 
with slightly greying hair. We talked 
in his office where he directs the work 
of four other correspondents, a secre- 
tary, and a file clerk. He told me first 
that all of the Monitor’s news is “in- 
terpretive” rather than “spot” reporting. 
Spot reporting deals solely with tacts 
of the moment. Interpretive reporting 
goes into the background of the facts, 
and sometimes makes predictions about 
what might happen next. 

“Interpretive news writing is relating 
yesterday’s fact to today’s news to pro- 
duce tomorrow's meaning,” Drum- 
mond told me. “It involves judgment 
on the part of the reporter. But I be- 
lieve that it is just as possible to be 
fair and objective in interpretive writ- 
ing as in spot news coverage. 

“Washington is organized for the 
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Exclusive photo by Harris & Bwine 


ROSCOE DRUMMOND 


convenience of newspapermen,” he con- 
tinued. “It is not difficult to obtain the 
facts from Government offices. The 
judgment and insight a correspondent 
brings to the news is ninety per cent 
of what makes him an effective or 
distinguished correspondent.” 

Each of the Monitor's correspondents 
has his special field, although they are 
called upon to fill in for each other. 
Drummond’s principal daily task is a 
front-page feature, “State of the Na- 
tion,” covering a broad range of topics. 


The “Story Budget” 


A teletype machine connects the 
Monitor office directly and instantly 
with the Monitor city room in Boston. 
Every morning, Drummond teletypes 
a “story budget” to Boston. This tells 
the editors what news stories to expect 
during the day, and how long they 
will be. The Monitor is an evening 
newspaper, and so all of the articles 
must be teletyped to Boston by 2:30 
every day. 

A Washington correspondent is a 
special kind of newspaperman. He 
must not only be on the spot to report 
the news as it happens. He must also 
spend much of his time getting “off- 
the-record” information. This is Drum 
mond’s outline of some of his own 
time-consuming duties: 

“First, we must be in contact with 
the source of news. Second, at least 
once a week, a dozen other corre- 
spondents and I arrange a luncheon 
date with a Cabinet member or another 
policy-making official. These top offi 
cials cannot afford to spend two to fow 
hours a week with individual reporters, 
but they can spend that time with a 
dozen men, batting the ball back and 
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forth. At these meetings, we are more 
interested in the overall thinking of 
the Administration than in spot news. 

“Then, we arrange larger luncheons, 
such as Overseas Writers Club affairs, 
for more off-the-record talks. We must 
also spend a lot of time ‘on the Hill 
with Congressmen, particularly now, 
when Congress is led by the out-of- 
power party and becomes a source of 
policy itself. And then we must attend 
all kinds of social functions — diplo- 
matic, political, and others, to see and 
mingle with people in public life.” 

All members of the Christian Science 
Monitor Washington staff may attend 
President Truman’s press conferences. 
“From seeing the President in action,” 
Drummond said, “we. get a feeling for 
this very important spring of news. 
The President’s mood is often much 
more helpful to us than the actual in- 
-formation he has for us.” 


“Walking Into” a Job 


Drummond was born in Theresa, 
New York. At Syracuse University, he 
edited the Daily Orange. He has been 
with the Monitor ever since his gradu- 
ation from college in 1924. 

“While I was attending a journalism 
fraternity convention in Boston, | 
dropped in at the Monitor office,” he 
told me. “I was still a college senior 
then, and I thought that you had to 
have at least 20 years experience be- 
fore the Monitor would hire you. But 
I found out that things were different, 
and that they would rather take you — 
before you've been ‘mistrained’ else- 
where.” 

Drummond has a 16-year old son, 
Geoffrey, who is a junior at Friends 
School, Washington. He says he is do- 
ing his best to keep Geoffrey from 
“following the line of least resistance” 
into a newspaper career. But he doesn’t 
have any objection to another news- 
paperman in the family, if that’s what 
Geoffrey really wants. 

To high school journalists who want 
to become professional newspapermen, 
the Christian Science Monitor Washing- 
ton bureau chief says, “Get the fullest 
possible background in government, his- 
tory, political science, economics and 
literature. The most important capacity 
of a newspaperman is the capacity to 
think. And thinking means putting two 
and two together and getting four facts 
instead of two.” 


Inside Washington 


By Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 
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What Fascism Did to Italy 


HIS is a story about an Italian. Let’s call him 
T tent He isn’t anyone special — just an elderly 

Italian who lived in Rome under the American 
Military Government. He is like most Italians today — 
starved, unhappy, and always, always hungry! 

But Giovanni had one advantage. He worked as a 
porter at the headquarters of the A.M.G. And the 
Americans always seemed able to pull a chocolate bar 
from their pockets. Like magic! The chocolate bar was 
a rare treat for his little granddaughter. 

When the lieutenant gave Giovanni a chocolate bar, 
the lieutenant sometimes talked about democracy! 
Giovanni seldom felt like listening, but he put up with 
it for the sake of a chocolate bar. 

Giovanni threw the waste basket down with a bang. 
“Glory,” he muttered to himself. “That’s what Mussolini 
promised us. Glory! And here I am at 62, sweeping up 
the dirt of the conquerors. Hungry!” 

It had started back in 1919. Giovanni had returned 
from World War I, full of hope for the future. But he 
couldn’t get a job! Everything was upset. 

Italy’s government itself was in confusion. There 
were twelve different political parties. It was impos- 
sible for any one political party to get a majority and 
control the government. 

Industry was paralyzed by Communists. Workers 
seized the plants and factories in Turin, Genoa, Cre- 
mona, Milan and Trieste. 

Mussolini's Fascist rowdies, called Black Shirts be- 
cause of their uniform, cruelly murdered Communist 
and Socialist leaders and burned their homes. With the 
dead littering the barricaded streets, farmers were 
afraid to bring food into the cities. People went hungry. 

King Victor Emmanuel was forced to ask Mussolini 
to become prime minister. 

Who was this man, Benito Mussolini, who took full 
power on October 30, 1922? Even his critics admit that 
he was a capable man. But he was also a conceited, 


loud-mouthed, rabble-rouser who stirred up prejudice. 
He had been first for, and then against socialism and 
pacifism. He had been in and out of both jails and 
universities. Finally he had started a newspaper, then 
a political party. He promised the people a great and 
glorious fascist state, following the traditions of old 
Roman imperial greatness. 


Sawdust Caesar 


He admitted his ideas of the state were a “myth,” 
that fascism was faith, not reason. The state was to be 
obeyed, honored, loved, yes — to be worshipped as a 
sort of god. He called this hocus-pocus the “corporate 
state,” shouted loudly that Italy would find her greatest 
glory in war. 

How did the “corporate state” work? The only politi- 
cal party allowed was the Fascist party, controlled by 
Mussolini. The government was made up of 22 groups 
representing business, farm, and labor organizations. 
Higher in power were the army and, navy. Then came 
the Civil Service —all good Fascist members. Over 
these reigned the Black Shirts, and the secret police. 
Mussolini controlled all Italy. 

Giovanni obeyed everything Mussolini said. Il Duce 
asked Italians to have large families. Giovanni had ten 
children. All the children must belong to the Youth Or- 
ganization. They did. The family obeyed the postcards 
that ordered them to come to the “voluntary” demon- 
strations. And they all yelled loudly: “Du-chay! Du- 
chay! Du-chay!” even if Giovanni had to slap the 
children sometimes to make them yell! 

The Fascist emblem in his buttonhole always assured 
Giovanni a job. Wasn't he a very special person? There 
were only three million Fascist members in Italy’s total 
population of 41 million. 

But the emblem and the card didn’t help Giovanni 
get a raise in pay. The boss explained that Mussolini 
regulated wages! 











Mussolini changed school system, had texts rewritten. 
Teachers were forced by law to glorify fascist state 
and war. All students belonged to youth organizations. 














Freedom of thought was curbed. Editors, writers and 
teachers were censored by the state. Defiance of the 
orders of Mussolini meant imprisonment or even death. 
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Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


Strike? Oh, no! Strikes were forbidden! 

So, as the family could not live on his earnings, 
Giovanni's wife had to go to work too. 

So in 1929, Giovanni had decided to defeat this boss 
of Italy: He would vote against him! 


Elections Were a Farce 


But when Giovanni reached the polls, there was just 
one question to be voted on: “Do you approve of the 
list of deputies designated by the National Grand Coun- 
cil?” The “yes” ballots had the national colors of red, 
white and green. Anyone who wanted to vote “no” 
had to pick up a white ballot. 

Fascist Black Shirts wrote in a little book the name 
of every voter who picked a white ballot! 

Giovanni remembered friends who had disappeared. 
He knew about the beatings. The Fascists made them 
drink castor oil until they were deathly sick. He ground 
his teeth in rage. But under the all-seeing eyes of the 
militiamen, he voted “yes.” 

Twenty years of this! One son killed in Italy’s war 
of conquest in Ethiopia, one in Sicily! Two boys, two, 
had been prisoners of war of the United States Army. 
And here he was, a porter, with only one desire —a 
chocolate bar from the conquerors. 

“Hello, Pop!” The lieutenant came down the hall. 
“How about a chocolate bar?” With his usual grin he 
invited Giovanni to sit down .. . 

Democracy! Maybe there was something of great 
value in what the lieutenant told him. People could 
rule themselves! Before Mussolini, Italy too had been 
a democracy. Perhaps—who knew—perhaps, after 
they had straightened out their new confusion, the 
Italians would learn to do it again. Giovanni would be 
a man once more. A man with a vote that counted for 


something! 

















There was only one political party — controlled by 
Mussolini. Elections were a mockery of the rights of 
free men. All candidates did the bidding of one man. 


























The state was controlled by one man — Mussolini. And 
what Mussolini said was followed unquestioned. The 
people were taught one motto, “Believe, Obey, Fight.” 

















Judges were important members of the Fascist party. 
Courts carried out the will of Mussolini. Frequently 
direct action by Black Shirts took place of justice. 





Lawmakers could not propose new laws. They had only 
the power to approve certain bills. They were rubber 
stamps. Mussolini made the laws, governed by decree. 





High Lights fromthe Lincoln Papers 


EARLY LIFE 


(Vol. 1, 27) For his services in survey- 
ing a road from Musick’s ferry to the 
county line, Sangamon County, Illinois 
(1833), Abraham Lincoln was paid $15.00 
for five days work, and an additional $2.50 
for making the report. 

(Vol. 1, 38) In 1842 Mary Todd (later 
Mrs. Lincoln), along with a girl friend 
and Lincoln, printed satirical articles in a 
newspaper about a local political appointee, 
one James Shields. Shields challenged Lin- 
coln to a duel and the rules are set forth by 
Lincoln in a letter addressed to Merryman 
who served as Lincoln’s second. Misunder- 
standings and smeared, reputations were 
cleared up at the meeting on the duelling 
grounds across the river from Alton. Lin- 
coln and Shields came back across the 
river in the same boat and remained for- 
ever friends. 


LINCOLN AND OFFICE-SEEKERS 


Discussing the clamorous hordes of pat- 
ronage seekers who swarmed into his office 
daily, Lincoln once said to his law partner, 
William Herndon of Springfield, “If our 
American society and government are de- 
moralized and overthrown, it will come 
from the voracious desire for office, this 
wriggle to live without toil, work and 
labor, from which I am not free myself.” 
Letters from office-seekers form the great- 
est bulk of the collection. 


(Vol. 38, 7401) Vigo County Repub- 
licans recommend John G. Stevenson for 
Librarian of Congress, he’ being an “earn- 
est and persevering laborer in the cause of 
Republicanism from the first organization 
of the party until now.” (He got the job.) 


LINCOLN AND HIS FAMILY 


(Vol. 2, 340) John D. Johnston writes 
from Charleston, Illinois (May 25, 1849) 
to his step-brother, Abraham Lincoln, that 
his father is dying and craves to see him, 
“ .. for you are his only Child that is of 
his own flush & blood it is nothing more 
than natere for him to crave to see you 
... and he wants me to tell your wife that 
he Loves hur & wants hur to prepare to 
meet him at ower Savours feet... .” 


(Vol. 119, 25444) August 8, 1963.~< 
Letter to Mrs Lincoln from the Executive 
Mansion: 


My dear Wife: 

All as well as usual, and no particular 
trouble any way... . Tell dear Tad, poor 
“Nanny Goat” is lost; and Mrs. Cuthbert 
& I are in distress about it. 

The day you left, Nanny was found rest- 
ing herself, and chewing her little cud, 
on the middle of Tad’s bed. But now she’s 
gone! The Gardener kept complaining that 
she destroyed the flowers, till it was con- 
cluded to bring her down to the White- 
House — This was done, and the second 
day she had disappeared, and has not been 
heard of since. This is the last we know of 


From Lincoln: His Life in Pictures (Lorant) 
Lincoln, the young attorney (1858) 
during the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 


poor “Nanny.” The weather continues dry, 
and excessively warm here. 
Affectionately, 
A. Lincoln, 


LINCOLN AND HIS GENERALS 


(Vol. 102, 21624) General Ulysses S. 
Grant violently protests the confirmation of 
Napoleon Bonaparte Buford for Major Gen- 
eral, “He would scarcely make a respect- 
able Hospital nurse, if put in petticoats, 
and he is unfit for any other Military posi- 
tion. He has always been a dead weight 
to carry becoming more burthensom with 
his increased rank.” Buford, a West Point 
man, did not get the appointment then, 
but was promoted later. 

(Vol. 105, Endorsement on envelope of 
22268) With Lincolnian diplomacy, the 
President refers the problem of keeping 
peace between the Army and Navy to the 
Secretaries of these departments, “Submit- 
ted to Mars & Neptune.” 

When General Benjamin A. Butler urged 
the summary execution of 24 deserters, 
whose sentence the President had com- 
muted, Lincoln told him, “Mr. General, 
there are already too many weeping widows 
in the United States. For God’s sake, don’t 
ask me to add to the number, for I won't 
do it.” 


“LINCOLN’S UNKNOWN FRIENDS 


From every section of the country the 
American people wrote to “Dear Mr. Lin- 
coln.” Kindly old ladies sent him carpet 
slippers, children promised to remember 
him in their prayers, politicians warned of 
plots and counter-plots. He was given pres- 
ents of live American eagles with broken 
wings, and fruit cakes from a Ladies’ Fair 
for Soldiers’ Aid; and in turn was asked 
for everything from locks of his hair to 
$10,000 to aid a worthy young man who 
aspired to a literary career. 

(Vol. 46, 9943) Robert Colby of 47 Wall 
Street, New York, in 11 closely-written 


pages advises the newly-elected President 
on feeding the troops, improving his man- 
ners, riding a horse with proper dignity, 
reviewing soldiers, keeping his feet off 
tables, not making a nuisance of himself 
by public story-telling, dismissing his sec- 
retary Nicolay for being uncivil, and’ not 
leaving the amenities of the White House 
entirely to Mrs. Lincoln. 

(Vol. 48, 10425) Concerned for the 
President's health, P. Miller, ]r., sends him 
a-supply of Dr. E. Cooper’s Universal Mag- 
netic Balm, to cure, among other things. 
paralysis, cramps, colic, burns, bruises, 
cholera and fever. 


SLAVERY AND EMANCIPATION 


(Vol. 90, 19022) A committee appoint- 
ed by the Religious Society of Progressiv. 
Friends at its Kennet Monthly meeting 
held in October, 1862, in Chester, Pa 
endorses the recent Emancipation Proclam 
ation: 

“That we rejoice that God often uses 
the Governments of this World as instru 
ments, in carrying out His wise and ben- 
eficent purposes . . . we thank God, the 
author of ‘every word and work’ for putting 
into thy heart, and giving strength for as 
suming responsibility of the movement . . .” 

(Vol. 150, 32131) “Little People’s Peti- 
tion” is Lincoln’s designation of this ap- 
peal “of the children of the United States 
that the President will free all slave chil- 
dren.” The petition, forwarded by the 
widow of Horace Mann, bears the signa- 
tures of 195 children of Concord, Mass 

(Vol. 150, 32176) From Osoomiali 
Persia, a group of missionaries forward . 
copy of Rays of Light, which contains th: 
full text of the Emancipation Proclamation 
in Syriac. 


WAR AND PEACE 
(Vol. 38, 8483) Contrary to the be- 


lief sometimes expressed, that Lincoln sel 
dom asked the opinion of his cabinet, th: 
collection gives evidence that he solicited 
their opinions on matters relating to Fort 
Sumter, the Trent Affair, the Fort Pillow 
Massacre, the admission of West Virginia 
into the Union, and others. Here for ex- 
ample, is the opinion of Gideon Welles, 
Secretary of the Navy, in favor of sending 
supplies to Fort Sumter. 

(Vol. 108, 22903-4) Stephen Vincent 
Benet, Captain of Ordnance, ( grandfather 
of the late poet of same name) reports 
from West Point to the Chief of Ordnance, 
Brig. General John W. Ripley, on tests of 
A. Birney’s incendiary shell of fluid; and 
the use of the fluid in “flame throwers.” 

(Vol. 188, 40572) The original manu- 
script of Jefferson Davis’ letter regarding an 
attempt at a negotiated peace. On Feb- 
ruary 3, 1865, President Lincoln met his 
friend Alexander H. Stephens, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States, at Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va. They talked for several 
hours, reaching no agreeable terms, and 
parted still friends to wait for the war to 
cease. 
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é nglish Seclton 


— “Nonsense! I'm not busy at all. This magazine comes out once 
o week only and usually I’m just sitting around killing time 


IN OVERALLS 


“I'd like the one that has 
Gregory Peck on the 
cover, please.” 


The quane Revew of LAterature 
“I’ve been trying some short stories.” 


HE butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker — they 
T: have their special magazines. The vast majority of 

these publications — about 1850 of them — are business, 
trade and professional periodicals that reach into every nook 
and cranny of human activity. 

Your doctor probably subscribes to the Journai of the 
American Medical Association, to keep abreast of new devel- 
opments in medicine. The druggist down the street buys 
magazines that give him ideas on how to run his store, and 
tell him about the miraculous new drugs. The librarian of 
your high school library.geceives publications that keep her 
posted on novel ideas that other libraries may be using. Your 
football coach keeps up with all the new plays by reading 
Scholastic Coach. If you have a hobby that takes up all your 
spare time and spare cash, the chances are you read a 
special magazine that keeps you up-to-date on stamps or 
coins or platters. 

Sometimes, when the special magazine has a wide appeal 
— for example, Scholastic or National Geographic or Science 
Illustrated — it will have wide circulation. But when a maga- 
zine’s reading public is limited to taxidermists or fish breeders 
cr collectors of rare books, the number of copies sold must 
necessarily be small. 

It would be almost impossible to find a business not served 
by its own publication. Publishers are quick to sense new 
trends. The day after the atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima, the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. trademarked 
the titles “Atomic Power,” “Atomic Engineering” and 
“Nucleonics.” 

The influence of the business and trade magazines is 
enormous, though they rarely appear on the newsstands. 
When Donald Nelson was appointed chairman uu the War 
Production Board in 1942, one of his first acts was to enlist 
the cooperation of the leading business and trade magazine 
editors, They helped to convert American industry to war. 

Again, after V-J Day, Paul Hoffman, head of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, formed a council ot 
business magazine editors to help convert America to peace. 

If you have already chosen the field in which you plan 
to make your career, learn all about the special magazines 
in that field. You'll find a mine of information in them, and 
become acquainted with the leading personalities, the men 
who plot the trends. 

The magazines are all listed in a huge volume called 
Ayer’s Directory. Don't be awed by its bulk. Go to it! 
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The Women’s Magazines 


Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall's, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion — these publications are known 
as the Big Four because theyehave 
achieved outstanding success as home- 
making magazines. All four magazines 
carry fiction and articles. Stories are 
usually of the “slick” variety, well-writ- 
ten but limited in the problems with 
which they are concerned. 

Articles cater to the many interests 
of women, and the editors keep on their 
toes to know what those interests are. 
The women’s magazines also have a 
large share in the molding of public 
opinion, and the editors frequently 
bring to the attention of their readers 
national and social problems of press- 
ing importance. Circulation of the Big 
Four is as follows: Good Housekeeping, 
about 3,200,000; Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, about 4,800,000; McCalPs, about 
3,700,000; Woman’s Home Companion, 
about 3,800,000. 


Business Week 


Business Week 
is a weekly news 
magazine for the 
business man. In 
unsigned articles 
written in news- 
paper style, it dis- 
cusses trends and 
influences on busi- 
ness of current 
events at home 
and abroad. A well known feature of 


BUSINESS 


os 
This week we present short “biographies” of publications that aim primarily 
at giving us information. These are called “special” magazines. Many more 
could have been included, but we picked one representative of each type. 


for Your Information 


the publication is the page called 
“Figures of the Week.” Here a com- 
plete index shows conditions of pro- 
duction, trade, prices, finance and bank- 
ing, as of the week of publication, the 
preceding week, a month ago, a year 
ago, and the 1941 average. Business 
Week is valuable for its economic data. 
Editor is Ralph Smith. Circulation is 
about 130,000. 


Current Biography 





Primarily a ref- 
erence tool, Cur- 
rent Biography is 
nevertheless fun to 
read just as enter- 
tainment. Its sub- 
ject matter is peo- 
ple — people from 
all walks of life — 
who have made 
news. Biographies 
are based on information from many 
current sources, and are extremely read- 
able. They are served up with just 
enough of the salt of human interest and 
anecdote to make the reader feel ac- 
quainted with the person described. The 
monthly is edited by Anna Rothe and 
published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
Circulation is about 8,000. 


Saturday Review of Literature 





So far as there 
can be a standard 
critical journal of 
current books | gums 
(apart from the 
book sections of 
metropolitan news- 
papers), the Satur- 
day Review is it. — 
Under its present ais fr te oy 
editorship by Nor- 
man Cousins, the weekly has become 
an extremely enterprising and broadly 
based magazine of ideas as well as 
current literature. 

Each issue contains well-written re- 
views of a score of the most outstanding 
new books of both fiction and non-fic- 
tion. Leading articles on important 
topics of intellectual and social signifi- 
cance are contributed by distinguished 
writers. Occasional special numbers on 
regional] literature, education, science, 
or other broad fields add excitement. 

The Saturday Review's feature de- 
partments and columns are unique. 
They include “Trade Winds,” an enter- 
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taining collection of stories of the book 
trade by Bennett Cerf; John Mason 
Brown on dramatic criticism; William 
Rose Benet on poetry; Christopher Mor- 
ley’s “The Phoenix Nest”; Amy Love- 
man’s round-ups of new books; and 
Elizabeth Kingsley’s famous “double- 
crostic” puzzles. Circulation is about 
78,000. ‘ 


Harper’s Bazaar 
EAVATVF AS Harper’s Bazaar 
e's - alt is essentially a 
ee a fashion and beauty 
‘ magazine and _ its 
appeal is primarily 
to women. Most 
males would rather 
be found dead than 
reading a copy of 
Harper's Bazaar. 
However, _ believe 
it or not, Harper's Bazaar also carries 
some of the most distinguished fiction 
published in the United States. Writers 
whose work has appeared in Harper's 
Bazaar include Truman Capote, Eudora 
Welty, Jean Stafford, Carson McCullers, 
Christopher Isherwood, Katherine Anne 
Porter, E. M. Forster, and Gladys 
Schmitt, a former staff member of 
Scholastic Magazines. Circulation is 
about 232,000. 


Fortune 


An aristocrat of 
magazines in both 
appearance and 
subject-matter, this 
de luxe monthly 
is designed for the 
upper brackets of 
business executives. 

It costs a dollar a 

copy, or $10.00 a 

year. It is pub- 

lished by Henry R. Luce, one of the 
founders and chief owners of Time and 
Life. The managing editor is Ralph 
D. Payne. 

Fortune takes as its province not 
only the organization and methods of 
great business corporations, but a very 
wide range of social, political, economic 
and cultural topics of interest to all 
educated persons. The bulk of its con- 
tents is written by highly-paid staff 
writers as a result of extensive first-hand 
research, Every issue contains two or 
three comprehensive studies of impor- 
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heavy as the telephone directory 

and still be called “little.” It can 
also be as slim as Poetry: A Magazine 
of Verse, yet carry a great deal of 
weight. On October 12, 1912, Poetry 
began to demonstrate this point. 

Poetry was founded in Chicago by 
Harriet Monroe, a poet who possessed 
what her admirers call “an indomitable 
spirit.” When invited to write the 
Columbian Ode for the Chicago Exposi- 
tion of 1898, Miss Monroe held out 
for one thousand dollars — and got it. 
She picked up another five thousand 
in damages from the New York World 
for premature publication of the poem. 

It was often necessary for Miss Mon- 
roe to use this business sense of hers. 
Poetry is never a paying proposition, 
and Poetry has from its first issue oper- 
ated on a margin. Poetry is one of the 
so-called “little” magazines, which pub- 
lish material of interest to a small circle 
of readers (four thousand, in this in- 
stance). So every year, as regularly as 
the February “white sales,” there is a 
mild financial flurry and Poetry’s loyal 
backers are tactfully reminded ‘that “to 
have great poets there must be great 
audiences too” (Whitman). 

Wealthy Chicagoans were the first 
subscribers. When Amy Lowell got 
wind of the project, she dispatched a 
check for twenty-five dollars and some 
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How Little Is a 
“Little” 


of her verse. Other early contributors 
were W. B. Yeats, Vachel Lindsay, 
Richard Aldington, H. D. (Hilda Doo- 
little), Robert Frost, E. A. Robinson, 
D. H. Lawrefice, Sara Teasdale, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Conrad Aiken, Elinor 
Wylie, and Marianne Moore. 

In 1914, Poetry had the courage to 
publish a poem considered very daring 
for those days — Car] Sandburg’s “Chi- 
cago” (Scholastic, Oct. 13, 46). T. S. 
Eliot's “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock,” Rupert Brooke’s “War Son- 
nets,” and Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees” first 
appeared in Poetry’s pages. More re- 
cently, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Wal- 
lace Stevens, Karl Shapiro, Stephen 
Spender, E. E. Cummings, and W. H. 
Auden have shared honors. 

Poetry was largely responsible for 
the refreshing changes that began to 
enliven verse in the 19-teens. The 
magazine sponsored the Imagists (Scho- 
lastic, March 11, ’46), who sent in their 
work from abroad. In fact, although 
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Amy Lowell would resent our saying 
so, Poetry was far and away free verse's 
most powerful champion. Fortunately, 
it never succumbed to the fate of those 
other gallant little magazines who, in 


“died to 


Louis Untermeyer’s words, 
make verse free.” 
Nowadays, Poetry’s position is al- 
most secure. The present editors (Har- 
riet Monroe died in 1936) are George 
Dillon, Marion Strobel, and John Fred- 
erick Nims — poets all. They can look 
back upon thirty-five years of adventur- 
ous publishing. There is scarcely an 
important modern poet who did not 
gain his first recognition from the maga- 
zine, nor win one of the generous No- 
vember Awards. Indeed, this “experi- 
ment in Chicago” has amply fulfilled 
the ambition of its founder: “to give 
the art of poetry a voice in the land.” 





tant industrial companies or raw mate- 
rials. Yet it also publishes signed articles 
by such leading thinkers as Robert M. 
Hutchins, Walter Lippmann, John 
Dewey, and others. 

Fortune’s editorial point of view is 
surprisingly liberal, and it frequently 
criticizes established business practices. 
Its style is not simple, but it is often 
a mine of information. Fortune spon- 
sors the Fortune Survey, a public opin- 
ion poll. Circulation is about 248,000. 


The National Geographic 


The urge to 

travel, to explore, 

‘to poke around in 

strange places and 

far-away lands is 

satisfied by the Na- 

tional Geographic. 

The monthly is 

published by the 

National Geo- 

graphic Society, 

which has its headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The society also publishes the 
Geographic News Bulletin and maps, 
and sponsors scientific expeditions. 
President of the society and editor of 
its publications is Gilbert Grosvenor, 
under whose guidance the National 
Geographic has become a part of the 
fabric of American culture. The affairs 


of the society are governed by a Board 
of Trustees. 

Articles deal with almost any place 
under the sun, including cities and 
states of our own country, and are pro- 
fusely illustrated with black and white 
photographs and full page pictures in 
color. Usually written by experts, arti- 
cles are carefully documented and their 
appeal rarely depends upon exploitation 
of the merely novel and sensational. 
Circulation is about 1,608,000. 


Science Illustrated 


The editors of 
Science Illustrated 
have taken science 
out of ‘the labora- 
tory and into the 
field of entertain- 
ment. This they 
have done by sim- 
plification, a lav- 
ish and sometimes 
spectacular use of 
illustration, and a genuine attempt to 
create a scientific magazine that would 
interest the whole family. Subject mat- 
ter ranges all the way from psycho- 
logical analysis to the care of skates. 
The content of the monthly is organized 
by departments. Editor is John R. Whit- 
ing; editorial director is Gerald Wendt. 
Circulation is about 434,000. 


Survey Graphic 


The Survey 
Graphic has for its 
province the. dis- 
cussion and inter- 
pretation of social 
problems. Its ar- 
ticles take a spe- 
cific condition or 
situation, define it, 
and present infor- 
mation about it, 
along with a program of activities aimed 
at social betterment. Articles use a fac- 
tual approach and discuss rather than 
attack. The facts are always carefully 
checked before an opinion is drawn 
from them. The scope of the monthly is 
international, and social problems in- 
clude those existing in other countries. 


Once a year an issue is devoted to 
some phase of American life. These is- 
sues are edited by a guest editor who 
has usually achieved distinction in that 
field, and articles are written by experts. 
Annual special numbers also consider 
important international issues. 

Established in 1921, the magazine has 
a circulation of about 23,000 and is 
published by Survey Associates. This is 
a non-profit society which also publishes 
Survey Midmonthly, a professional so- 
cial service publication. 
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It must be so if it goes into 


editorial department was new to her 

job. She was to help in the library, 
distribute mail, answer the editor’s tele- 
phone when the secretary was busy and 
make herself useful. In the large corner 
the editor was discussing an article 
with an author. 

“Just to make sure, get that para- 
graph on cancer checked by the Acad- 
emy of Medicine. It seems to me —” 

From down the hall a young woman 
came up with a large parcel. “Could 
you take this lampshade over to the 
studio? They’re waiting for it for a pic- 
ture. Don’t give it to anyone but the 
decoration editor. They can’t shoot 
until they get it.” 

The studio was big as a city block. 
In one corner, under a battery of lights 
a living room was set up. From the top 
of a tall ladder a small woman was 
looking through the camera into the 
room. “Move the big chair a little to 
the right so the outline of the back 
shows. Not so far. There, hold it... 
Oh, the lampshade.” 

She climbed down, took a parch- 
ment shade from a lamp, replaced it 
withthe newly arrived chintz one. 

“But,” asked the junior assistant, 
“what was wrong with the first shade? 
It’s very handsome, and you hardly 
see it anyhow.” 

“This picture is to show how you 
can combine modern with Early Amer- 
ican on a budget. The first shade was 
too expensive and it has to be hand- 
made. Anyone can buy this shade any- 
where, and it’s right for the room.” 

A woman’s magazine enjoys a posi- 
tion of great privilege in American 
life. In earlier days when there were 
few magazines and newspapers and no 
radio, a family that subscribed to even 
one woman’s magazine was still a well- 
informed family. It was and is many 
magazines in one. 


T youngest junior assistant in the 


Woman's Magazine 


By Camille Davied, 


Executive Editor, McCall’s Magazine 


It is a magazine of fiction; it is 
a magazine of news gnd_ thoughtful 
articles; it is the trade journal of the 
most populous profession in the world, 
that of homemaking; it is a magazine 
of the esthetics of personal appearance 
and good living. 

Even today, with our many means ot 
communication, the woman’s magazine 
remains the backbone of family read- 
ing. It may be and often is supple- 
mented on the family reading table by 
specialized publications devoted to 
news, opinion, science, politics, garden- 
ing, home decoration, fashion, - 
raphy, sports, travel, pets or you 
will. But whatever other publications 
the family reads, the woman’s maga- 
zine provides the background against 
which other subjects are projected. 

The great national women’s maga- 
zines have a wide following. These 
magazines issue from three to five mil- 
lion copies per month, with around 
five readers per copy. Each one reaches 
from 15 to 25 million people. 


Its position as a privileged member 
in the society of publications brings 


equal responsibilities. The editorial 
watchword is, “It must be right if we 
publish it.” If careless medical informa- 
tion, for instance, were given out, too 
many might suffer from it. If an im- 
portant ingredient were omitted in a 
cake recipe a monumental loss of but- 
ter and eggs and flour and milk would 
result even if only one-hundredth of 
the readers made the cake. 

So, the editorial staff must be made 
up of people of many different talents. 
In the fiction and special articles de- 
partments, the classic definition of an 
editor as a person who reads manu- 
scripts, talks with authors and thinks 
up ideas holds good. 

In the service departments staff 
members must be specialists. Members 
of the decorating department are from 
the art school. Architects contribute 
house plans. College trained home 
economists may test a recipe a ‘dozen 
times. A textile chemist, engineers, 
home economists who have majored in 
physics make up the home appliance 
staff. And in fashions are knowing 


SENIOR 


young women who can sense a trend 
while it’s still a gleam in the designer's 
eye. Behind the staff are a Washington 
editor with an eye on foreign and 
domestic politics, reporters throughout 
the country and consultants in the 
universities and professions. 

But if one watchword is accuracy, 
the other must be readability. For the 
most accurate statement may be lost if 
it is poorly written, and the most in- 
teresting story fails to win readers if it 
is ineptly illustrated. It is here that 
editorial skill and the apt selection of 
authors and writers counts. At this 
point also the art department takes its 
place in choosing illustrators, in staging 
photographs, in arranging type for easy 

and in building pages so that 
the title, text, illustration and arrange- 
ment work together to capture atten- 
tion. 


Ano after-an issue is out, how can an 
editor measure her success or failure? 
Many readers write in. A woman’s 
magazine receives — and answers — 
letters by the hundreds of thousands. 

A poll of readers is taken. About 
two weeks after an issue is out this 
reader poll indicates what articles or 
stories were noticed, what were read 
in full or in part, and what — Heaven 
forbid —were skipped entirely. 

Are the constant checking, the writing 
and rewriting just a bore? 

Well, sometimes. But a good editor 
brings enthusiasm and imagination and 
conviction to the job, a knowledge of 
people and a liking for them, and an 
ability to put himself or herself in the 
readers’ shoes. Otis Wiese, the editor 
of McCall's, has assembled his staff 
from all parts of the country. The 
magazine’s readers are the sisters and 
the cousins and the aunts and the 
mothers of the staff; and each printed 
piece takes on the warm and human 
quality of a letter home. 

But it is hard to keep track of time. 
On this cold day early in January, the 
February issue is being mailed, March 
is on the presses, April is in proof, May 
is being photographed, June is planned 
and the 4th of July is just around the 
corner. The mail on January is coming 
in and the head of the reader poll says 
he’s ready to tell us how we did in 
November. 
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and the Republican party meet to 

nominate their candidates for next 
November’s elections. Some conventions 
have had little significance; others have 
turned aside the course of history. Here 
is a reporter’s account of the Republi- 
ean convention of 1860. 

Murat Halstead reported the conven- 
tion for the Cincinnati Commercial. This 
report and his later war correspondence 
established his reputation as a brilliant 
journalist. 


T= summer the Democratic party 


Chicago, May 16th. 

This is the morning of the first day 
of the Convention. The crowd is pro- 
digious. There are, beyond doubt, more 
than twenty-five thousand persons here 
in attendance upon the Convention. ... 

As in the case of all other conventions, 
the amount of idle talking that is done 
is amazing. . . . There are a thousand 
rumors afloat, and things of incalculable 
moment are communicated to you con- 
fidentially, at intervals of five minutes. 
... The current of the universal twad- 
dle this morning is that “Old Abe” will 
be the nominee. . . . 

The badges of different candidates 
are making their appearance. . . . The 
Seward men have badges of silk with 
his likeness and name, and some wag 
pinned one of them to Horace Greeley’s 
back yesterday, and he created even an 
unusual sensation as he hitched about 
with the Seward mark upon him... . 


Chicago, May 18th. 

When the Convention was called to 
order, breathless attention was given 
the proceedings. There was not a space 
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a foot square in the Wigwam unoccu- 
pied. There were tens of thousands still 
outside 

Everybody was now impatient to 
begin work, Mr. Evarts, of New York, 
nominated Mr. Seward. Mr. Judd, of 
Illinois, nominated Mr. Lincoln. . . . 

The applause, when Mr. Evarts 
named Seward, was enthusiastic. When 
Mr, Judd named Lincoln, the response 
was prodigious, rising and raging far 
beyond the Seward shriek. Presently, 
upon Caleb B. Smith’s seconding the 
nomination of Lincoln, the respcnse was 
absolutely terrific. It now became the 
Seward men to make another effort... . 
Hundreds of persons stopped their ears 
with pain. . . . No Comanches, no pan- 
thers ever struck a higher note, or gave 
screams with more infernal intensity. 
Looking from the stage over the vast 
amphitheatre, nothing was to be seen 
below but thousands of hats — a black, 
mighty swarm of hats — flying with the 
velocity of hornets over’a mass of hu- 
man heads, most of the mouths of which 
were open. Above, all around the gal- 
leries, hats and handkerchiefs were 
flying in the tempest together. . 

Now the Lincoln men had to try it 
again, and as Mr. Delano, of Ohio, on 
behalf “of a portion of the delegation of 
that State,” seconded the nomination of 
Lincoln, the uproar was beyond descrip- 
tion,’ Imagine all the hogs ever slaugh- 
tered in Cincinnati giving their death 
squeals together, a score of big steam 
whistles going (steam at 160 lbs. per 
inch), and you conceive something of 
the same nature. 

The Convention now proceeded to 
business. [After the second ballot, Sew- 
ard had 184% votes; Lincoln 181.] 

[The third ballot] was taken amid 
excitement that tested the nerves. .. . 
When the roll of states and territories 
had been called, I had ceased to give 
attention’ to any votes but those for 
Lincoln, and had his vote added up as 
it was given. The number of votes nec- 
essary to a choice were 233, and I saw 
under my pencil as the Lincoln column 


By Murat Halstead 


was completed, the figure 231% — one 
vote and a half to give him the nomi- 
nation. In a moment the fact was whis- 
pered about. A hundred pencils had told 
the same story. . . . I looked up to see 
who would be the man to give the 
decisive vote. . . . In about ten ticks of 
a watch, Cartter, of Ohio, was ae 
Every eye was on Cartter, . . . He said, 
“I rise (eh), Mr, Chairman (eh), to 
announce the change of four votes of 
Ohio from Mr. Chase to Mr. Lincoln.” 
The deed was done. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence . . . and in another breath, 
the storm was there. There were thou- 
sands cheering with the energy of 
insanity. 

A man who had been on the roof, and 
was engaged in communicating the re- 
sults of the ballotings to the mighty 
mass of outsiders, now demanded by 
gestures at the skylight over the stage, 
to know what had happened. One of 
the secretaries, with a tally sheet in his 
hands, shouted — “Fire the salute! Abe 
Lincoln is nominated!” . . . Then the 
thunder of the salute rose above the din, 
and the shouting was repeated with 
such tremendous fury that some dis- 
charges of the cannon were absolutely 
not heard by those on the stage. . . . 

The town was full of the news of 
Lincoln’s nomination, and could hardly 
contain itself. ... The “Old Abe” men 
formed processions, and bore rails 
through the streets. . .. A hundred guns 
were fired from the top of the Tremont 
House. ... 

I left the city on the night train on 
the Fort Wayne and Chicago road. ... 
At every station where there was a 
village, until after two o'clock, there 
were tar barrels burning, drums beating, 
boys carrying rails, and guns, great and 
small, banging away. The weary pas- 
sengers were allowed no rest, but were 
plagued by the thundering jar of can- 
non, the clamor of drums, the glare of 
bonfires, and the whooping of the boys, 
who were delighted with the idea of a 
candidate for the presidency who thirty 
years ago split rails*on the Sangamon 
River — classic stream now and forever- 
more — and whose neighbors named 
him “honest.” 


Murat Halstead’s account is published 
in The Lincoln Reader, edited by Paul 
Angle. Rutgers University Press, $3.75 
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HIS week we have two character 

sketches, “Myrtle” and “John 
O'Rourke.” “Myrtle” get§ its idea 
across by indirection. It is made up 
of hints and half-statements. Style is 
the important thing here, for the sen- 
tences are deliberately phrased in 
such a way as to enlist your sym- 
pathy. “John O’Rourke,” on the other 
hand, is a matter-of-fact, direct han- 
dling of the subject. 


John O'Rourke 


On almost any warm summer’s day, 
you could see him sauntering down the 
street, a group of children following 
after. He walked with the gait of a 
sailor and there was something else in 
his tall, lanky figure that suggested the 
sea. 

True enough, John O’Rourke was a 
sailor. He had also been cowhand and 
politician. He was loved by everyone 
for his stories of the sea and of his days 
aboard the “Constitution.” His spare 
time he spent writing prose and poetry. 

John O’Rourke had faults, like other 
people. He was superstitious about cer- 
tain things. Whenever the wind came 
up, fear would kindle in his eye and 
he would forget that he was not aboard 
ship. “Batten down the hatches!” he 
would bellow, until every door and win- 
dow in the house was securely fastened. 

Temperance was not a virtue of his, 
although once it seemed to be. He 
bought a bolt of green ribbon for St. 
Patrick’s Day and went to a Democratic 
shindig, Each man wanted some of the 
green ribbon to wear. In the morning, 
however, all found that they were wear- 
ing the blue badge of temperance. By 
gaslight, the blue ribbon had appeared 
green. 

There were times when he was not 
as superstitious as you would expect. 
Once a fortune teller warned him of a 
ship that he must not sail. Its hull was 
black and it was called the “Constitu- 
tion.” This time adventurous John de- 
cided that it would be fun to sail with 
this ship and he signed on as seaman. 
During the voyage, fire broke out amid- 
ship and, as he leapt for his life, 
O’Rourke broke his leg. That cured him 
somewhat of his lust for the unknown. 

Democracy was the essence of his be- 
ing. All people liked him. One day he 
would be seen walking with Senator 
Bracket and the next day he would be 
ambling along with a passing tramp. 

This popularity helped him in poli- 
tics and his was the job of counting 
votes on election day. Whenever he had 
finished counting the votes, he would 
sink into a bad mood. Whether his can- 
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didate won or lost had little to do with 
this — counting just gave him a head- 
ache. 

John always was the one who dis- 
played the Democratic candidate’s pic- 
ture over the balcony. When a Republi- 
can candidate was elected, John’s wife 
would have to hang out the Republi- 
can’s photograph. 

In spite of his faults, John O’Rourke 
was loved and sought after by all the 
people of Saratoga Springs. He cher- 
ished this place as home, but sometimes, 
when a good breeze came up, he would 
get a far-away look in his eye. 


LeRoy Turney 


Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) H. $. 
Teacher, Margaret Delaney 


Myrtle 
No bells rang in our town today. 
Why should they ring for feeble-minded 


Of course, Myrtle was insané; but 
people always make such an issue of 
that... 

Try as it might, our town could not 
be rid of Myrtle. The people took up a 
collection to send her to an institution, 
but she escaped and returned again and 
again, Scornful of her as we were, Myr- 
tle loved us all. 

Myrtle is dead. She was fatally in- 
jured crossing Main Street. The car 
was driven by Wellington Wirtz, our 
town’s honorable Mayor. Mayor Wirtz 
expressed deepest sympathy and said 
he was sorrowed by the accident. Pe- 
culiarly, no one seemed to care. The 
people accepted it as “unavoidable.” 
The city paid for Myrtle’s funeral. Very 
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few came to the funeral. The Mayor 
was there, but he didn’t look too sad. 

How Myrtle would have loved her 
funeral! Her casket was covered with 
beautiful roses donated by the Mayor. 
Myrtle always did enjoy simple things, 
like flowers and small animals. 

There, Myrtle’s death was no great 
loss. Some people were even quoted as 
saying that the accident was a “kind” 
disposal of Myrtle. 

How wrong they were! Myrtle’s love 
for us was returned in sheer hatred. Our 
town did not give Myrtle anywhere near 
the proper sendoff. But I’m sure that 
she was received with open arms. Up 
there they don’t judge a person by his 
mentality — just faith. That was one 
thing Myrtle had in abundance. 

David Warnke, 16 


Fond du Lac (Wisconsin) H. S. 
Teacher, Nancy Miller 


In Mayer Zeldis’ poem, notice how 
often he repeats the lonely sound of 
long “i” —sky, fly, lightening, cry, 
flight, delight, silent, and fly (again). 
The key word of the poem (and the 
answer to its loneliness) is home- 
ward. Mayer's imagery is not nearly 
so good as his command of rhythm. 


There Behind Uneasy Clouds 
Are Swallows in the Sky 


Now it is no more. 

Homeward the swallows shift 

On easy wings, 

In the darkness of a frowning sky. 
Homeward they fly, to rest again. 


Green leaves dance 

In the morning rain of lightening hues. 
Under the cry of the restless flight, 
The moon-tinged wings delight. 
Homeward again. 


Past the budding day 
And flowering dark, 
In the silent mists 
And swirling dew, 
Homeward they fly, to rest again. 
Mayer Zeldis, 
Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 
Teacher, Spencer S. Fishbaine 
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Essays Are Easy 


Just imagine you’re talking to an old friend 


OU are an old essayist from ‘way 
back. Whether you realize it or 
not, hardly a day passes in which 

you do not dash off some bit of ex- 
pository writing. Your collected output 
might fill a book. 

Take your diary, for instance. It is 
made up of a series of thumbnail essays. 
The letters you write are essays, too. So 
are your book reports and the “papers” 
you hand in. Even the talks you give for 
extra credit are oral essays. In fact, you 
have become so accustomed to essay- 
writing that the more advanced forms 
should come easy for you. 

What is an essay, anyhow? If you 
have ever listened to a friend improvis- 
ing on the piano (“kidding around,” he 
probably called it), you have a fair 
idea. Your piano-player took a theme 
(a musical statement) and began to ex- 
periment with it. He tossed it the length 
of the keyboard, dreamed up new 
harmonies, combined it with other 
musica] elements in such a way as to 
make the resulting composition his very 
own. His treatment of the theme was 
spontaneous and personal. In short, a 
piano-essay. 

The verb essay means to try out, and 
that is exactly what you do when you 
write a literary composition of the essay 
type. In literature, you work with an 
idea instead of a musical theme. You 
play with your idea, see what you can 
make of it. When you have finished, 
your essay will be an expression of you. 

Of course, there are many kinds of 
essays and you may choose from a wide 
range of “tones-of-voice” when you sit 
down to write. Your essay may adopt 
a natural, conversational tone, or it may 
be extremely weighty and serious. You 
may write like Charles Lamb, in a 
whimsical, elfin style, frankly meant to 
charm. You may aim for Addison’s grace 
and elegance, Bacon’s epigrammatic 
sharpness, or De Quincey’s brilliantly 
critical note. The great psychologist 
William James wrote very readable 
essays. James’ essays are didactic, an- 
alytic, and argumentative — all three -» 
without being dry. 

Perhaps you aspire to James Thurber’s 
urbanized wit or Robert Benchley’s 
laugh-provoking air of middle-class con- 


fusion, G. K. Chesterton can always be 
counted on for an unusual point of view 
and an imaginative way of presenting 
it. H. M. Tomlinson knows how to 
make those cadences roll, and Agnes 
Repplier’s essays are so fastidiously 
organized that we are tempted to call 
them “well-groomed.” Alexander Wooll- 
cott, the “town crier,” sentimentalized 
his subjects and wrote a_rostalgic, 
elderly prose. Walter Lippmann — but 
the list could go on and on. There are 
at least 57 varieties of essays. 


Begin at the Beginning 

Now that you are ready to make the 
first draft of your essay, how do you 
begin? Begin with the idea. Robert 
Benchley’s “Thoughts on Fuel Saving” 
opens with: “Considerable space has 
been given in the magazines and news- 
papers this winter to official and expert 
directions on How to Run Your Furnace 
and Save Coal—as if the two things 
were compatible . . .” 

A “lead” like Benchley’s plunges im- 
mediately into the subject. Benchley 
may keep darting nimbly away from 
this lead idea if he likes (he likes), pro- 
vided he finally flutters home to it in the 
end. Benchley gets away with such 
flighty behavior because the light and 
engaging “tone” of his opening sentence 
places his essay in the rambling class. 
The writer of a sterner sort of composi- 
tion would do well to fortify himself 
with an outline. 

Once you have established your tone, 
don’t depart from it. Your style need 
not be memorably witty and should not 
be soberly numb. Write in the simple, 
cordial tone you adopt when conversing 
with an old friend. Try out your essay 
by reading it aloud. Does it have the 
warmth of good talk? 

Perhaps you detect 1 certain rough- 
ness about your first attempt. Don’t 
worry. Even professional essayists often 
re-write a piece many times before they 
fee] proud of it. Here’s a tip that should 
improve your writing: with a pair of 
scissors, cut your paragraphs apart and 
pin them to a sheet of paper, experi- 
menting with different sequences. Often 
this enables you to work out a smoother 
transition from one idea to the next. 
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Ask yourself, “Does this thought fit in 
well here? Is but the word I need? 
Would although sound better?” 

When we say that an author has “a 
fine feeling for style,” we mean more 
than that he knows how to sustain a 
mood. Lincoln at Gettysburg might have 
opened his oral essay with “87 years 
ago...” Instead, he said, “Four score 
and seven years ago . . .” The? is 
rhythm in those words, like the rhytnmic 
roar of surf. 


Touch of the Stylist 


In an essay, where there is little plot 
to distract attention, the rise and fall 
of cadences is especially noticeable. In 
the following sentences, notice how the 
sure touch of a master stylist can, like 
Midas’ magic fingers, transform dull 
dross into shining gold. The before ex- 
ample (1) could have been written by 
anyone, provided he had only half a 
mind. The after one (2) is a goal that 
you may some day attain. 

1. Englishmen are said to be used to 
taking cold baths — or at least lukewarm 
ones —and I think it highly probable 
that, since they do possess the ability, 
as far as one can tell, of enjoying cold 
water, that they ought not to mind get- 
ting wet with rain water in the rain. 
What is more, rain falls on one and a" 
alike. This makes for a democratic kind 
of feeling. 

2. If the Englishman is really fond of 
cold baths, he ought not to grumble at 
the English climate for being a cold 
bath. I offer the rain as a thoroughly 
socialistic institution. It disregards that 
degraded delicacy which has hitherto 
led each gentleman to take his shower- 
bath in private. It is a better shower- 
bath, because it is public and commu- 
nal; and, best of all, because somebody 
else pulls the string. 

(G. K. Chesterton, 
from A Miscellany of Men) 





Read All About It 


newspaper man’s account of one 

of history’s big days (Lincoln 
Nominated!). An editor on the staff of 
a mass-circulation woman’s periodical 
has let you see how her “mag” looks 
while it is still in the dressmaker’s- 
dummy stage (A Woman’s Magazine). 
‘And a short story writer, oddly enough, 
has turned history into a short story 
(The Answer). Now we give you a 
quiz on all three —to help you find out 
how carefully you did your reading. 


[: THIS issue, you have read a 


1. Editorial You 


1. Pretend that you are the editor ot 

a woman’s magazine. A writer has asked 

for an interview with you, to discuss 

articles for a future issue. He submits 

a list of titles for your consideration. 

Which one of the following would 

seem to you unsuitable for your maga- 

zine? 

(a) How to Live on $3,000 a Year 

(b) What Has Happened to Our 
Schools? 

(c) The Tempest: Textual Changes 
from the Folio to the Quarto 

(d) First Lady of the Theatre 

(e) Canning by Calendar 

2. Check the following with a T for 

True, an F for False: 

(a) It’s a smart idea to send in articles 
about special holidays a day or 
two before those seasons are at 
hand, because editors will be 
looking for your material then. 

(b) A home economist has no place 
on a woman’s magazine. 

(c) Recipes are used by the women’s 


a 














magazines mainly as space-fillers. 
The big women’s magazines sell 
an average of about 4,000 copies 
per month. 

(e) The McCall’s editors wish they 
had some way of finding out what 
their readers think of individual 
issues. 

(f) Each copy of a magazine is usually 
read by more than one reader. 

(g) The junior assistant in the editor- 
ial department of a woman's 
magazine has a strictly “white 
collar” job. 

8. What are the two watchwords ot 
the magazine referred to in the article? 


ll. The Answer 
After reading Zachary Gold’s story, 
can you answer the following: 
l. There is a difference of opinion as 
to where Lincoln wrote the Gettys- 
burg Address. Where does the 


author of “The Answer” think the 
event occurred? 

. What is the significance ot “87”? 

. What example of Lincoln’s kindli- 
ness are we given in the story's 
opening paragraphs? 

. Does Marcus’ inability to read “ring 
true” to you? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

. To what question was Marcus seek- 
ing a reply? 

. What was the answer that Lincoln 
offered? 


lll. Lincoln Nominated! 


1. Murat Halstead was a master- 
journalist back in the 1860s. His re- 
porting of the Republican convention 
at which Lincoln received the nomina- 
tion is memorable. Halstead is caretul 
to include the five “W’s” of good 
journalism: Who, What, Where, When, 
and Why. Does it seem to you that he 
adds a sixth ingredient? Does ingre- 
dient-x keep “Lincoln Nominated!’ 
from being an example of straight 
reporting? 

2. What was the “Wigwam?” 

8. What are “Comanches?” 

4. From what you have learned in 
your civics classes, would you say that 
the procedure at nominating conven- 
tions has changed much since Lincoln's 
day? It will be interesting to tune in 
on the national conventions of the 
major parties this summer and realize 
that you are listening to history. Per- 
haps you would enjoy “writing up 
this experience. It would make an ad- 
mirable exercise. 

5. Halstead’s figures of speech are 
arresting. Pick out the ones you liked 
best and read them to the class. We 
like “a black, mighty swarm of hats. 


(Answers in Teacher Edition) 
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sy sum syntax AGAIN? 


N OUR English class a debate arose 
over the use of this kind. Some 
claimed that this kind of orange was 
correct; they thought that this kind of 
oranges was incorrect. Are they right? 


R. B., Middleboro, Massachusetts 


Chis isn’t an open and shut case. 
There are some authorities who say that 
this kind of oranges is correct, but most 
agree that this kind of orgnge is pre- 
ferred, modern usage. It's what most 
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educated, intelligent people say. We're 
on the side of the kind of orange people. 
o o o 


When you have an abbreviation at 
the end of a sentence, is it correct to 
use one or two periods? or is it correct 
to use an abbreviation at the end of 
a sentence? If only one period were 
used after such a word as the state, 
Arkansas (Ark.), wouldn’t it seem that 
you meant the word ark, a boat? 


N. McD., Williamsville, Mo. 


There’s nothing wrong with using 
an abbreviation at the end of a sen- 
tence. All you need is one period. Here 
are two examples: 

The sign read: J. B. Mallory, M. D. 

Nancy McDaniel lives in Williams- 
ville, Mo. (That’s youl!) 

Arkansas doesn’t present any prob- 


lem when used at the end of a sentence, 
because you capitalize the word — like 
this: 

He came from Little Rock, Ack. 

If you didn’t capitalize the abbre- 
viation, then you’d have something to 
explain. 

I've heard the word leisure pro 
nounced as if it rhymed with measure 
Is that correct? 

j. R., Richmond, Va 


[t you're an Englishman (which you 
aren't), then you rhyme leisure with 
measure. The correct American pronun- 
ciation is LEE zhur. Our British cous- 
ins think we're queer because we pro- 
nounce it that way. We still go ow 
merry way, however, and pronounce t 
in the American way. 
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TT. old Negro meant to come up 


when the room was empty. He? 


thought they must be gone by 
now but coming up the stairs he heard 
voices and he knew that they were still 
there. It was too late then. Mr. Wills 
was standing in the doorway of the 
room and he saw him. 

“You come in now, Marcus,” he said. 
‘We'll be leaving in a minute.” 

The tall man, the tallest man Mar- 
cus had ever seen, was sitting at the 
desk writing, and he looked up when 
Marcus came in and smiled. 

It didn’t seem right somehow to smile 
back, so Marcus did nothing, moving to 
a corner of the room, holding his broom 
and dustpan, waiting, standing quietly 
as a shadow. Once he wondered if he 
dared to say anything about Jeff, but 
he heard the pen scratch steadily on 
without a break. Still, someday he'd 
tell Jeff that he had thought about it. 

He had Jeff's letter in the inside 
pocket of his jacket and he felt for it. 
There was something even in the feel 


of the paper that brought the-boy back 
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he Answer 


- By Zachary Gold 


| Marcus found it when the tall man spoke 


: @ad@ shining and alive to his senses. 


Jem neverwrete-much and it hardly 
mattered to Marcus that he couldn’t 
read the words; it was the letter itself 
in the stiff envelope that counted. It 
was getting it and knowing that Jeff was 
alive and well in war. That was the 
main thing. 

He heard Mr. Wills say: “All right, 
Marcus.” 

He watched them go but he waited 
until the tall man descended the steps 
before he moved. There wasn’t much 
to clean. He swept the room, straight- 
ened the scarves on the furniture and 
emptied a small litter of scraps from 
the wastebasket. Through the windows 
of the room he could see movement on 
the roads that snaked out of town to 
the hills. 

Marcus remembered then that he 
had to hurry. 

Mr. Wills had told him that he might 
take the time off if he wanted to come. 
The whole town would be there and 
people had come in from miles away — 
from Philadelphia, some said~—and it 
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wasn’t something a man should miss. 
It was a big day and Marcus meant to 
be there. 

Standing in the empty room, he took 
one final look around. Had he forgotten 
anything? 

Sure enough, he had forgotten to 
clear off the desk. There was a half 
sheet of paper lying on the face of the 
desk. There were some numbers 
scribbled on it, in a column. He could 
read numbers and he glanced down 
idly at the sheet. 

1863 
1776 
87 

And then because he was eager to be 
gone, he swept it from the desk and 
stuffed it in his pocket as he hurried 
out. 

There was a hint of winter out- 
doors, although there was no snow yet. 
Hurrying through the streets of the 
town, Marcus wondered whether he 
had time to stop off to get Jeff's letter 
read. Old Glidden, the Negro school- 
teacher, was always glad to read _ s 
letters to him, and it wouldn’t take long. 
Besides, it was a long way out, and a 
stop would be a warm break in the cold 
walk. 

Old Glidden was brewing coffee 
when he came in. He was old — older 
than Marcus — older than most men get 
to be, but he was sharp and quick and 
he looked up as Marcus came in. 

“Got a letter from Jeff?” he said. 

“Yes,” Marcus said. 

“How is he?” 

“The letter feels good,” Marcus said. 
“The letter feels like Jeff is all right.” 

Old Glidden poured two cups of cot- 
fee, and then Marcus took the letter 
out of his pocket. He passed it to Old 
Glidden, and while he was opening the 
letter, Marcus bent eagerly to the coffee 
and sipped it in, feeling the wcleome 
heat go through him. 

“Marcus,” Old Glidden said. 

Marcus looked up. 

“This letter isn’t from Jeff.” 

“Not from Jeff. Who'd be writing to 
me?” 

For a moment Old Glidden didn’t 
answer and then he said quickly and 
baldly, “The letter says Jeff is dead.” 

Marcus felt the cup shake in his hand 
and he sat there looking at Old Glidden, 
suddenly smelling the warm, pungent 
vapor of the coffee all around him, 
sharp as the odor of early clover. 

“This is from the captain,” Old Glid- 
den was saying, softly now. “He says he 
wanted to write to tell you how Jeff 
died. He says Jeff was one of the best 
men he ever knew and he was a good 
and brave soldier. He says —” 

“Jeff?” Marcus said. 

‘He was reaching for the letter, and 
Old Glidden gave it to him, saying 


nothing. He held it in his hands for a 
while and then, as he always did after 
Old Glidden finished with one of the 
letters, he put it carefully back into his 
pocket. 

He got up. 

Old Glidden said anxiously: “Where 
are you going, Marcus?” 

“I told Mr. Wills I'd come,” he said. 
“I told him Id be there.” 

“Put on your coat,” Old Glidden said. 

Marcus came back for his coat. Old 
Glidden twisted the red wool scarf 
around his neck. He went to the door 
with Marcus. 

“You all right, Marcus?” 

And then at the door, looking out at 
the bare hills sharp as iron humps 
against the November sky, Marcus said, 
“Why Jeff?” 

It was because he heard the sound of 


a crowd that he knew he was there. He . 


was suddenly aware of the people 
around him and he looked up. There 
were more than he had expected and 
he knew that he would never find Mr. 
Wills in a crowd like this. Well, it 
didn’t matter. Jeff wasedead: the son 
who was like the morning, full of hope 
and strength and the promise of 
laughter. 

Marcus reached once more for Jeff's 
letter and drew it out. There was a scrap 
of paper caught under the flap of the 
envelope. He stared at it and then re- 
membered that it was the sheet of 
paper he had swept off the desk earlier 
that morning. 

He opened it now, holding it against 
the envelope, puzzling the sum: 

1863 
1776 
87 

Eighty-seven? he 
eighty-seven? 

He repeated the number to himselt 
but the meaning, whatever it was, es- 


thought dully; 








THE AUTHOR 


Zachary Gold is still in his early 
thirties. His short stories have appeared 
in Collier’s, the Saturday Evening Post 
and other magazines. He was born in 
Brooklyn —a good place for a writer 
to be born, it seems — and has been 
living in California for the last few 
years, turning out motion picture scripts 
for Warner Brothers. Recently he 
slipped the celluloid shackles and he 
is now writing straight prose again. 

We now know that the historical back- 
ground of “The Answer” is accurate. 
Lincoln wrote his address in Gettysburg, 
the night before, and not on the back of 
an old envelope on the train. Most of his 
time on the train was spent reading the 
New York Herald and dozing. He wrote 
two versions of the speech, read the sec- 
ond. That is the one on the Freedom 
Train. 


caped him. He needed Jeff. Jeff was 
always the one to tell him things, but 
Jeff was dead now, and who was there 
to answer the questions that beat in 
waves of bitterness and pain against 
the breached fortress of his heart? 

Why was he dead? Why Jeff? What 
was there worth his young body and 
the curiosity of his mind and the strong 
sound of his voice? 

He remembered then who had writ- 
ten the sum and he looked toward the 
small platform at one end of the field 
where the tall man, the tallest man 
Marcus had ever seen, was rising now. 
bareheaded in the chill November air. 

Marcus leaned forward then, filled 
with a sudden sense of urgency, listen- 
ing hungrily, wanting an answer, listen- 
ing for Jeff, and for ail the young every- 
where who give their bodies and their 
hopes and their lives upon bare and 
death-struck fields. 

And there in the low hills outside 
Gettysburg town that lay quiet now 
under the cold autumn sun, the tall 
man who had scribbled the odd sum 
on a scrap of paper rose to speak: 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all 
mef are created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, o 
any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated, can long endure. We are met on 
a great battlefield of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field 
as a final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. 

“But, in a larger sense, we cannot 
dedicate —we cannot consecrate — we 
cannot hallow — this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled 
here have consecrated it, far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remem- 
ber, what we say here, but it can neve 
forget what they did here. It is for us 
the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly ad 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion — that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall noi 
have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of! 
freedom — and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.”’ 


Reprinted from Collier’s, February 17, 
1945, by permission of the author and 
Collier’s. ; 
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THE PEARL, by John Steinbeck. Viking. 
1947. $2. (Reprinted by Bantam. 
1947. 25 cents.) 


On a trip to the Gulf of California, 
Steinbeck heard a Mexican folk tale 
about a pearl which was found and 
lost again. He retells it as a simple, 
moving story that all readers will enjoy. 

Kino and his wife Juana were Mexi- 
can Indians who lived in bush huts by 
the water. Their baby was bitten by a 
scorpion; the doctor in the village 
would not treat the bite unless he was 
paid. Kino and Juana pushed their 
canoe into the water, and Kino dived 
for oysters, hoping to find a pearl that 
would pay for a doctor. It happened 
that he found a great and valuable 
pearl. 

By then the baby was well, for Juana 
had sucked the poison from the bite. 
So Kino began to think of buying a 
new harpoon and of sending his son 
to school so that the son, and-Kino and 
Juana, too, would not be poor and 
helpless because of ignorance. The 
pearl was their great hope — their great 
chance to make their lot better. 

But everyone who heard of the pearl 
began to dream of what he could do 
with it. Since Kino alone stood in the 
way, Kino became everyone’s enemy. 
The doctor cheated him; robbers, seek- 
ing the pearl, beat him; pearl dealers 
would not pay him a fair price. Kino 
and Juana and their baby fled from the 
town. And the rest of the story is for 
you to read. 

Bantam Books has put out a 25 cent 
pocketbook edition which we've select- 
ed as a Scholastic-Bantam. Your teacher 
can include this in her order of Scho- 
lastic-Bantams. 


THANK YOU, MR. PRESIDENT: A White 
House Notebook, by Merriman Smith. 
Harper. 1946, $2.50. 


For seven years United Press White 
House correspondent, Merriman Smith, 
has been on the scene of the Big Action 
that surrounds our Chief Executive. 
He’s on the job near the President 
every hour that the “Boss” is working, 
whether in Washington or in Honolulu. 

Merriman here tells the story of his 
life as a W.H. correspondent. And he 
gives an inside picture of his two 
“Bosses” to date — Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Harry Truman. 
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How to get better backgrounds 


in your snapshots 








by Ken Johnson 


Here’s a trick used by every profes- 
sional photographer I know. It’s 
very simple. 

When you take a picture of an 
animal or a person, lie down on your 
stomach (or kneel) and aim your 
camera up at the subject. 


That way, the background behind 
your subject will be the sky itself. 
fAnd any professional will tell you 
that the sky is one of the best back- 
grounds you can get — because it’s 
simple. It doesn’t distract from your 
subject. Doesn’t clutter your picture. 
Want an example? Then look at 
the picture above. That animal stands 
right out, because there’s nothing 
distracting in the background. No 
people. No wires or telephone poles. 
You'll find this a handy trick to 
know -and it will do wonders for your 


snapshots. And so will Ansco Film! 


For Ansco Film has “‘wide latitude” 
that helps overcome exposure errors. 
It helps you get a better picture 
every time you click the shutter. 

Get that? Every time you click the 
shutter! Use Ansco Film, next time. 
It’s terrific. Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Get your copy today 


If you really want 

to become one of the 

best photographers 

in school, get hold of 

a copy of Ansco’s 

booklet, ‘‘Better 
Photography Made 
canal Easy.” 


60 pages of pictures, ideas, and sugges- 
tions like the one above. Easy to under- 
stand. Plenty of fun to read. Get your 
copy today. Just 25¢ at any dealer’s. 


ASK ror ANSCO FILM & CAMERAS 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
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By tvan-T. Sanderson 


a 


A scientist-explorer tells 
a story of true adventure. 


FTER several weeks of inten- 
sive trapping around the 
camp, we appeared to have 

more or less cleared up or frightened 
away all of the animals. Trap lines 
were thus being moved to another lo- 
cality, because, with our particular 
method of collecting, a practice known 
as “completing a circle” is employed. 
This means that one selects a circle 
and works inward from it to the camp, 
so that all animals, to get away, must 
either pass through the ring of traps, 
or congregate in the end around the 
camp. When the traps reach the bor- 
ders of the camp, a final swarm of ani- 
mals appears. After they are collected 
or have escaped, the whole area is 
played out. 

With a view to selecting a new 
ground I left camp for a day’s outing 
by myself. On this particular occasion 
I set out towards a large “lake” of grass 
that had been reported to me as exist- 
ing to the south-east of the camp. 

Entering the dense forest beyond this 
open grass area, I was rather surprised 
to find that the ground descended very 
abruptly. Before I had gone far, I 
saw at a distance below me the glimmer 
of sun reflected from water. By some 
quirk of geological structure, the 
Mainyu River had got twisted up into 


SSSA 
SERRE 
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a knot and meandered off into the 
jungle. Here it appeared to flow in an 
exactly contrary direction to its- main 
course. (This we discovered later by 
following it downstream.).I at once 
decided that this was to be our future 
happy hunting ground and the site of 
our next camp. 

The whole area was covered with 
dense forest. As I began exploring the 
level, sandy floors of the street-like 
passageways between the great chunks 
of rock, the light became fainter and 
fainter. There was practically no bare 
rock at all, every inch of its surface 
where there was any light being 
covered with smooth, soft, bright-green 
moss. The place was like a buried city. 

Turning an abrupt corner, I came 
upon a wide sunken arena overhung 
by a tall cliff. In the very dim light 
under this natural arch I saw an endless 
stream of bats passing to and fro from 
the mouth of a cave at one end to a 
monstrous horizontal crack at the other. 

The whole roof of this archway was 
a dense mass of sleeping bats, sus- 
pended upside down in serried ranks. 

By a mere fluke I had a torch in my 
collecting bag; with its aid I entered 
the cave. Though the mouth was just 
wide enough to permit my squeezing 
through, it expanded somewhat within 
and rose to a great height above. On 
both walls, as far as the light of the 
torch penetrated, bats were hanging or 
crawling about. The air was literally 
filled with them. 

I was so amazed at the whole place 
and its denizens that I forgot all time 
and scrambled onwards into the depths. 
following the endless streams of bats 
that hurried along and round the cor- 
ners just as busy traffic does in the 
streets of a great city. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 


CALL NORTHSIDE 777 (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. Produced by Otto Lang. 
Directed by Henry Hathaway.) 


Here is a good film that on several 
counts just misses being excellent. The 
reasons it is not first-rate are interesting 
and important. 

In semi-documentary fashion, the 
film sets out to tell a true story of a 
miscarriage of justice lifted out of the 
headlines of the Chicago newspapers. 
Training his cameras on the streets of 
Chicago, on that city’s pressrooms, and 
on the Illinois State Prison, Director 
Henry Hathaway (who has successfully 
employed the documentary style in The 
House on 92nd Street, 13 Rue Made- 
leine, and Kiss of Death) brings to the 
screen the story of a man (Richard 
Conte) falsely convicted of murdering 


a policeman. We may be sure that a 
new vogue in film making has definitely 
arrived when the film’s preface proudly 
states, “Any resemblance to persons liv- 
ing or dead is intentional.” 


Jimmy Stewart plays the role of a 
newspaperman who doggedly goes 
about amassing and reporting evidence 
to secure the prisoner's release. The 
story is interesting and often exciting. 
We think you'll like the picture. But 
remember that: 

1. You've seen 
this one before. 
Just last year Di- 
rector Elia Kazan 
told an almost 
identical story in 
almost identical 
fashion — and told 
it better — in 
Boomerang. The 
chief difference 
here is that a re- 
porter, instead of an attorney, does the 
detecting. Since Call Northside 777 
comes from the same studio, the duplica- 
cation looks suspiciously like a “formula” 


Jimmy Stewart 


2. The documentary approach alone 
does not make a good dramatic film. It 
takes more than a real background or 
even real incidents from newspaper 
files to make great drama. Frequently, 
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Northside is content merely to report 
the history of the Joseph Majczek case 
when it should have been adapting the 
history to a tight-knit dramatic plot. 

8. The newspaperman responsible 
for getting the falsely convicted man re- 
leased from jail is made out to be the 
Ideal Reporter. Yet this man with “a 
passion for truth” indulges inesome 
highly questionable journalism. As he 
writes of a woman whom he suspects 
of having given false testimony at the 
trial, he resorts to hot-headed slander, 
describing her as a liar, bootlegger, and 
numerous other unattractive names. Ob- 
viously, this “slanted” writing sells 
many newspapers throughout our coun- 
try; but it is not the style employed by 
our ideal newspaperman. 

4. The film leaves a few questions 
unanswered: 

The reporter’s sleuthing reveals that 
the prisoner was innocent — and the 
clues definitely point to corruption in 
the Chicago police department; but 
no suggestion is made that this corrup- 
tion will be investigated. 

Further: Two men were sentenced 
for the murder in question. The news- 
paperman takes an interest in one and 
procures his pardon. The other fellow — 
convicted on the same flimsy evidence 
— is left in prison, and no clear expla- 
nation for this is given. 





Try 


*em—and enter your pictures in 


Scholastic’s ANNUAL AWARDS. You'll 
get lots of shots during the 6 hour life of 
these General Electric Reflector Photo 
lamps ... get light where you want it too, 
with the handy built-in reflector. Two 
types for two spreads of light: 


G-E Reflector Photoflood (RFL2) for 
wide coverage equal to a No. 2 ina good 
reflector; G-E Reflector Photospot (RSP2) 
with narrow beam and more light... a 
honey for special effects or same coverage 
at 3 times the distance. See your photo 
dealer. 


G-E Reflector 
Photofiood 
Geta pair...and 
use the Triangle 
plan for pleasing 

shots. 
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G-E Reflector 
Photospot 
A honey for back- 
lighting special 
effects. Good for 
movies. 


‘] 10 * = tax 





For better action shots 
- - keep asking for 


G-E MIDGETS 


= ~~, USE TRIANGLE LIGHTING —It’s Easy 


Here’s a simple way to 
; : place lights for better pic- 
Z, tures. Use two identical lamps 
Remember... for every photographic purpose / 


—and identical reflectors. Place 
one lamp at camera and as close 
to lens as possible. Measure dis- 
"™ tance from lamp to subject .. . and 
then an equal distance at right angles 
to marker spot. Place second lamp half- 
way between marker spot and camera 
...and that’s Triangle lighting. 


/ 
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Cave of the Bats 


(Continued) 


Turning a corner, 1 was confronted 
by a blank wall. The bats were all 
pressing upwards and disappearing 
over the top of a miniature cliff. I 
clambered up with some difficulty, to 
find that I was on top of one of the 
great blocks of rock. The next one 
above it was held away by a third 
block’s edge far to the right. This left 
a horizontal gallery that stretched far 
ahead, beyond which I could see a 
large chamber. Into this I eventually 
emerged complete with gun and all 
other equipment, after a few uncom- 
fortable minutes of wriggling through. 


Tue place in which I now found 
myself was much larger than any that 
I had previously passed through. It 
was nearly the size of one whole block 
and almost exactly cubic in shape. The 
air was as dry as a desert sandstorm; 
whether it was due to this or the pun- 
gent smell of the bats I do not know, 
but my lips became hard and cracked 
in a surprisingly short time and my 
eyes began to water. The roof was 
altogether free from resting bats, but 
on the walls were what I at first sup- 
posed to be a great number of them. 
Some being very low, I put down my 
collecting bag and gun, and advanced 
with the torch and a net to try to effect 
a capture. 

As I approached the side, these 
things that I had supposed to be bats 
vanished as if by magic. One minute 
they were there; the next they were 
gone. By the time I was close enough 
to the rock face to be able to see what 
they were, had they still been there, 
there was not one in sight. 

Deciding that the light must disturb 
them, if they were not mere shaduws, 
I put out the torch and crept forward 
to another wall. When I judged that I 
was close enough, I suddenly flashed 
on the torch again. A perfectly horrible 
vision met my eyes. The whole wall was 
covered with enormous whip-scorpions, 
crouching and leering at me. Only for 
a second did they remain, then like a 
flash, they all shot out and away in all 
directions, disappearing into paper- 
thick crevices with a loathsome rustle. 

Their behavior and appearance were 
revolting, but they were of such 
unusual size and color that for the 
sake of science I steeled myself to a 
systematic hunt with all the low cun- 
ning of a cave man in search of food. 
Eventually I captured a few after many 
misses, once being subjected to the 
horror of having one of them scuttle 
over my bare arm in escaping from 
the net. 


After this experience I decided 


science had enough material to gloat 
over, and I devoted my attention to 
an examination of the ground for other 
invertebrates. The bats were entering 
by the same route as I had done. After 
crossing the gallery diagonally, they 
disappeared through one of three ver- 
tical fissures, though most of them 
streamed into and out of the left-hand 
one, which was the widest. 

I then searched the ceiling. All I 
could see was a small cleft above; so, 
taking the shotgun, I managed by de- 
grees to lever myself up the sharp angle 
of the corner and eventually peered 
over the brink into the cleft. 

As I switched on the torch, I went 
cold all over and felt as if my skin were 
wrinkling up, preparatory to splitting 
and falling off in one piece. The only 
alternative to looking into the crevice 
a second time was falling down back- 
wards. Therefore, after summoning up 
courage, I switched on the torch again 
and took a second look. The result was 
just as bad. 

In the mouth of the hole not 
eighteen inches from my face, four 
large greenish-yellow eyes stared un- 
blinkingly at me. They were so large 
that I thought involuntarily of some 
dead human thing, but the face that 
projected in front of them soon dispelled 
this impression, That face is inde- 
scribable. In addition there were 
clammy groping fingers all muddled 
- up with endless flaps of wrinkled naked 
skin. I pushed in the net and made a 
random scoop; then I slipped and 
crashed to the bottom of the cave. 

Luckily the gun fell in the soft sand, 
and I retained hold of the net in which 
a huge hammer-headed bat (Hypsig- 
nathus monstrosus) was struggling. My 
left leg was emitting piercing pains 
and both wrists were quite numbed. 
There followed an awful period during 
which I tried to kill the bat in the net 
and nursed my leg and arms, making, 
I am afraid, a great deal of noise about 
it. At last I got the animal under con- 
trol and chloroformed in the “killer,” 
and then set about gathering together 
the wreckage. When I came to the gun, 
my wrists were still numb, but being 
anxious to make sure that there was 
no sand choking the barrel, I foolishly 
tried to open the breech. I am not 
exactly certain what happened; any- 
way, both barrels went off almost at 
once and the gun shot partly out of my 
hand. 

At the same moment the light went 
out. 

There was a period of tremendous 
echoing, then the whole of this eerie 
subterranean world seemed to give 
way, starting with a gentle “swussh” 
and culminating in a rattling roar. 
Things fell down on all sides; choking 
dust filled the air; while I groped for 


the torch, hundreds of bats wheeled 
around my head screaming and twit- 
tering. 

The torch would not light; for some 
maddening reason it was not forming a 
proper contact. I had to sit down and 
take the batteries out in the dark. | 
pulled out the metal strips on the ends 
and procured a flash of light by holding 
on the screw cap at the back of the con- 
tainer. In my excitement I could not 
for the life of me get this screw onto 
the thread. Finally I had to light a 
match, but before I could see anything, 
the flame went greenish-blue and 
quickly died. Other matches did the 
same. 

I had just discovered that they 
burnt better at a higher level when, 
with an awful crash, a shower of earth 
cascaded down from my right side and 
covered my feet and most of my equip- 
ment, which was lying on the floor 
There was a wild scramble to retriev: 
all my possessions and move to clearer 
ground, but every time I bent down, 
the match went out. There was ob- 
viously some gas or lack of gas that 
killed a flame near the floor. I there 
fore concentrated on fixing the torch 
At long last it lit up. 

It was less use than a car headlight 
in a dense mist, because the air was 
filled with clouds of billowing dust 
from which a very much startled bat 
periodically emerged. Groping forward. 
festooned with gun, collecting bag, net 
and torch, I tried to locate the wall with 
the cleft through which I had gained 
an entrance, but soon I lost my sense 
of direction. Then I stumbled across a 
ridge of bats’ dung. This I followed 
up until it disappeared under a great 
scree of fine dry earth which was stil! 
being added to from above. Afte: 
further fumbling I found the cleft; the 
dust was so dense that I could not see 
more than a few feet into it. 

The cleft was choked with earth and 
rubble. Slowly it dawned on me that 
the percussion of the shots had released 
all sorts of pent-up things and perhaps 
even shifted the roof. 


B. this time the dust began to clea: 
considerably and the rumblings and 
droppings had ceased. I trekked back 
to the other side of the cave and tried 
each of the three exits. The largest, 
upon which I had based my hopes. 
narrowed quickly, then plunged down- 
ward into a low crevice. One of the 
others was too narrow to permit the 
passage of my head, while the third. 
although very small, seemed to con- 
tinue endlessly. Its floor descended 
rapidly, however, and I soon discovered 
that the air was very bad a few feet 
down — matches hardly lit at all. I had 
to return to the central cave from which 
(Concluded on page 38) 
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MEMO TO WRITERS 
ENTERING SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Your manuscript must be in on time 
to be eligible for awards. 


Put the finishing touches on that short story. 
Polish up that radio script. Your entry may win 
one of the hundreds of prizes for student 
writers. 














If you live in an area where a newspaper is 
sponsoring a Regional Awards program, your en- 
tries must be sent to the newspaper in time for 


the deadline listed below. 


Region Closing Date Region Closing Date 
Alabama (Central) February 28 Missouri (Eastern) and February 20 
THE BIRMINGHAM POST Illinois (Western) 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 
Arizona (State) February 20 


THE PHOENIX ARIZONA REPUBLIC New York (Capital District) February 21 


THE ALBANY KNICKERBOCKER NEWS 
Connecticut (Eastern, Central February 21 


and Northern) New York (Southern Tier) February 21 
THE HARTFORD COURANT THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 


District of Columbia February 20 Ohio (Miami Valley Area) February 20 
THE WASHINGTON STAR THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


Michigan (Southeastern) February 21 Pennsylvania (Western) February 28 
THE DETROIT NEWS THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


New Jersey (State) March 5 Virginia (Peninsula) February 20 
THE NEWARK NEWS THE NEWPORT NEWS TIMES-HERALD 


If you live in an unsponsored area, send your entries to: 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THEY MUST ARRIVE BY MARCH 5th 








HAT CAN A HIGH SCHOOL STU- 

DENT (OR STUDENTS) DO TO 
PROMOTE DEMOCRACY IN HIS OWN 
COMMUNITY? That’s the topic for our 
next.“Jam Session.” And it’s a hum- 
dinger! First, we suggest you have a class 
discussion to decide just what you mean 
by “democracy.” And then cast a critical 
eye over the hometown to see how it 
measures up. Are there any black marks 


TODAY‘S QUESTION 
What Do You Think of ‘Dutch Dates’? 


It looks as if the day when the gentle- 
man paid all the bills was passing from 
the American scene. For while 39 per 
cent of our readers turned a definite 
“thumbs down” on “dutch dating,” an 
equally definite 20 per cent voted en- 
thusiastically in their favor and another 
41 per cent told us, “Yes — sometimes.” 
Here are some of the opinions you ex- 
pressed: 


NO! 


I think a fellow takes pride in paying 
the bills when he invites a girl out. If 
the girl wants to pay him back, she can 
invite him to her home for dinner or 
to a girl-take-boy affair. 

Lloyd Pickering 
Lancaster (Ohio) H. S. 


I am very much against going 
“dutch.” It is embarrassing to be out 
with a girl who insists on paying her 
own way. Some girls have a different 
viewpoint, but I think they get their 
ideas from articles in girls’ magazines 
which advise going easy on a boy’s wal- 
let. Personally, I always feel silly when 
I take a girl out, and she suggests walk- 
ing home and not stopping for anything 
to eat. How do I know whether she 
wants to walk for: the exercise or 
whether she’s just being economical? 


James Buck 
Lewiston (Maine) H. S. 


I can’t picture any normal girl even 
suggesting she pay her own way. Isn't 
it true that a boy feels more like a 
man if a girl is dependent on him? 


Connie Roberts 
North Central H. S., Spokane, Wash. 


on the record? If so, is there anything 
you and your friends can do to improve 
things? 

Write down your suggestions and mail 
them not later than Feb. 23 to Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. All 
letters must be signed with name and 
school address to be eligible for publica- 
tion. — Gay Head. 


One of the reasons I am opposed to 
“dutch dates” is that most girls do not 
know how to go about it gracefully. 


Ben Roybal 
Pojoaque H. S., Sante Fe, N. Mexico 


If a boy hasn’t the money to take a 
girl out, he should ask her to go skating 
or to participate in some other seasonal 
sport such as tennis, but certainly not 
to pay her own way. 


Clint Lewis 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


I think a boy gets pleasure out of 
taking a girl out at his expense. If 
“dutch dating” becomes customary, girls 
will be opening doors for boys, provid- 
ing transportation, etc. 


Barbara Thomas 
Bishop Muldoon H. S., Rockford, Ill. 


If a couple are “going steady,” and 
the boy has no money, they can stay 
home a couple nights a week. 


Rollie Sparks 
Macy (Nebr.) H. S. 


YES! 


I think there should be “dutch dates.” 
After all, a man will be paying bills for 
the rest of his life. 


Patsy Campbell 
Seaside (Ore.) Union H. S. 


A “dutch date” is a very sensible idea, 
relieving a boy of financial embarrass- 
ment and allowing the girl a wider 
range in selecting entertainment. 

Audrey Engemann 
Benjamin Franklin H. S. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Our crowd’s activities are usually 
group affairs, and most of the boys like 
“dutch dates” because then a girl does 


not feel obligated to stay with the one 
boy who paid her way. 

Bill Wallace 

St. Thomas Aquinas H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


I like the idea of “dutch dates.” A 
high school boy doesn’t have any more 
money than a girl. A girl goes with a 
boy because she enjoys his company, 
not for what he spends on her. 


Eunice La Lande 
Rapid River (Mich.) H. S. 


“Dutch dates” are common in our 
school. The gang goes down to a favor- 
ite hangout after school and we all pay 
for our own refreshments. This keeps 
everyone within his own budget. 


Annie Miller 
Edinburg (ind.) H. S. 


SOMETIMES ... 


If a girl and boy meet accidentally in 
front of a movie, he may be gallant and 
offer to pay her way; but this is one 
time when she should go “dutch.” 


Shirley Calhoun 
Hammond (ind.) H. S. 


After-school dates, drug store ses- 
sions, and field trips rate “going dutch.” 
But Friday and Saturday night dates 
for shows, dances, etc., should be - 
nanced by the boy. 


Pauline Jacobs 
Evander Childs H. S., Bronx, N. Y. 


Of course, I approve. If I can help 
my boy friend, why shouldn’t I? I guess 
I cost him a small fortune. Many fel- 
lows have too much phide. But any 
girl who thinks a lot of a boy will be 
only too willing to help out on the f- 
nances once in a while. But, fellows, 
whatever you do—talk it over with 
the girl first. Don’t surprise a gir! at 
the last minute with the idea of paying 
her own way. And don’t let it become 
a habit. Girls have pride, too. 


Vivian Seleen 
City H. S., Emmetsburg, lowe 


I believe in “dutch dates” as long as 
girls are earning their own money. 


Mac Macon 
Flagler (Colo.) H. 5S. 
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VOCAL 


++ Sometimes I Feel Like a 
Motherless Child (Musicraft). Sarah 
Vaughan, Sarah does a straight, simple, 
and beautiful job on this spiritual. The 
backing, #++ The Lord’s Prayer, is not 
quite up her alley. 

+++ Gloomy Sunday (Columbia). 
Billie Holiday. Billie does great, mourn- 
ful singing on this despairing song. 
B-side, Night and Day, is more run-of- 
the-mill Holiday, but still first rate. 

++ So Long and Blue and Senti- 
mental (RCA Victor). Leslie Scott. 
Relaxed blues singing with a nice tenor 
sax on B-side. 

++i2A Tune for Humming and 
Falling in Love Again (RCA Victor). 
Jean Sablon. One of the smoothest discs 
we've laid our ear to for some time. 

+ Lucky in Love, Ladies’ Man, Good 
News, Pass That Peace Pipe, Just Imag- 
ine, The Varsity Drag, The Best Things 
in Life Are Free, and The French Les- 
son (M-G-M). The songs in this album 
were recorded directly from the sound 
track of the film, Good News. Results 
are terrible — noisy and with singers and 
orch sounding as if they had been sepa- 
rately recorded and then put together. 
Singers June Allyson, Peter Lawford, 
Joan McCracken, and Patticia Marshall 
emerge either whiney or raucous. 

It’s a Lonesome Old Town and 
My Melancholy Baby (Signature). Alan 
Dale. The first side is draggy and dull. 
The second is only a fair imitation of 
Bing. 

## Down at the Old Bull and Bush 
(London). Anne Shelton. An only fair 
song with Anne not at her best, but 
hoosted by some hot licks from the 
band. #3++ Lover Man, the backing, 
is rich and mellow. 


JAZZ 


Star Dust and Wrap Your Troubles in 
Dreams (Columbia). Louis Armstrong. 
A Columbia re-issue of two 1931 Okeh 
songs. This disc proves, in case you've 
ever doubted it, what a great trumpeter 
and singer Louis has been right along. 
As for the backing — well, you'll have to 
hear it to find out how things have 
changed for the better. +++ for 
Louis. + for the backing, 


ORCH 


++ Salt Peanuts and I Waited for 
You (Musicraft). Dizzy Gillespie. Beau- 


tifully clear-toned and compelling trum- 


pet work by Dizzy on a be-bop and a 
swing number. The arrangement for the 
orch is modern and interesting 4 la 
Kenton. 

#22 1 May Be Wrong (Columbia). 
Gene Krupa. A snappy instrumental of 
an old favorite with a few kicks on the 
drums by the old master. The flipover, 
+ Please Don’t Play Number Six To- 
night, is dull despite hard work by the 
orch. 

HARP 

+ Make Believe, Ol Man _ River, 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, Who?, Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 2, Fantasy on 
Chopsticks, Claire de Lune, Harping on 
a Harp, Night and Day, and Ay, Ay, Ay 
(Columbia). Robert Maxwell. We had 
high hopes for this album of harp play- 
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ing. But apparently the harp is a diffi- 
cult instrument to record. Maxwell's 
technique is excellent; so is his inter- 
pretation. However, the tone is dull and 
monotonous. 


HHHHHHHHHHHHHHHH 
A “Sharps & Flats 
Special” . . . vocal 


+ + +t I Need 
Ya Like I Need a 
Hole in the Head 
and But, What Are 
These! (Columbia). 
Pearl Bailey. Pear] 
bounces her rollick- 
ing way through these with results that 
are both humorous and tuneful. 


FHHEHHHHHHHH 








How to win a 


1. She might give you the brush if you 
don’t share her mania for art, so be on your 
guard when she shows her efforts. And be 
sure to paint a handsome self-portrait by 
wearing a harmonizing Arrow outfit—Ar- 
row Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. Oil’s well that ends well! You may not 
appreciate art, but at least she appreciates 
you (and that good-looking Arrow outfit)! 
MORAL: Men know what they like. Arrow 
Shirts, Arrow Ties, Arrow Handkerchiefs. 
At your dealer’s. See ’em. 


heart with art 


, A She says it’s Art, but it looks like an 
explosion in a paint factory. Smile bravely 
and turn her eyes on your Arrow ensemble 
—that swell Arrow Shirt with its perfect- 
setting Arrow Collar, colorful Arrow Tie, 
and harmonizing Arrow Handkerchief. 


Do clothes make the man ? 


Send for your free copy of “The What, 
When and Wear of Men’s Clothing” —a 
handy guide for men who want to dress 
wisely and well. Write to: College Dept., 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs + Underwear « Sports Shirts 
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CAREERS AHEAD 


So You Want to Bea 


you borrowed Dad’s typewriter to 

type up a history theme. You 
hadn’t realized before how important 
your words would look in print. But 
now you're visualizing your name under 
the lead article in the Saturday Evening 
Post — “INSIDE TAFT!” by Jack Mc- 
Kelvey — or better yet, by John Fletcher 
McKelvey! 

Or maybe the Big Dream took shape 
when you sent a book review to this 
magazine and basked in glory when the 
gang gazed admiringly at your work. 

Or it could be you've just seen too 
many movies in which “the writer’s 
life” looks like Riley’s. In any case, 
you've decided to join the ranks of the 
noble profession of Louisa Alcott, John 
Hersey, and Bill Shakespeare. How do 
you start? 

For the moment, let’s forget about 
the Great American Novel and talk 
about practical ways of making a living 
in the writing field. Competition in 
this field is keen — whether you're in- 
terested in newspaper work, magazine 
work, writing advertising copy, or in 


| Fo it all started one night when 


Writer ! 


free-lance writing. But 
there are always a 
few openings for able 
writers. 


What It Takes 


A writer must be a 
shrewd observer of 
people. He must be 
skillful in his use of words, accurate 
in his spelling and grammar. A writer 
may be born with a lively imagination, 
but most of the other qualifications 
come from study, persistent writing 
and rewriting, wide reading, and from 
observing life. 

In high school take all the English 
and journalism courses that you can. 
A knowledge of typing and shorthand 
will be valuable too. And you should 
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SEE YOUR 
ART 
INSTRUCTOR 


24 CASH 
PRIZES 


PLUS SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS 


Start now! 

Plan to enter 

the 21st Annual 
Scholastic ds 
Contest. 24 Cash 
Prizes — plus_specia 
awards for all prize 
winners in most of the 
other art classifications. 








DRAWING PENCILS 


Amenican Leap Perc. Company, Hosoxen, N. J. 





% : BR, 
Tobey in “The New York Time: 


“I'm writing a magazine article — 
which is the wrong side of the tracks?” 


take social science courses for a broad 
background. 

Read all you can, and be critical 
in your reading; note an author's style 
and technique. Enter as many story, 
essay, and poetry contests as you can. 
Many young writers have received thei 
first national recognition by placing 
their work in one of the various divi- 
sions of the Scholastic Writing Awards. 
sponsored by this magazine. Keeping a 
diary of daily events may make you a 
keener observer, as well as help you 
develop your ability to express yourself. 


Early Experience 


Try to get on the staff of your high 
school newspaper, literary magazine, or 
school annual. Investigate after-schoo! 
and summer jobs which are in the writ- 
ing field or related to it. If there’s a 
weekly newspaper in your community, 
inquire about a job. By being a copy 
or errand boy (or girl) you will get to 
know writers and how they work. Try 
your city dailies for a similar job. Per- 
haps you could cover high school sports 
or local news for them. 

If there are no part-time writing jobs 
where you live, take another job— 
clerking in a store or working in a gas 
station. Such experience will help you 
to see life as it is. It will also give you 
vocational experience. A wise would-be 
writer develops other skills so that he 
can earn a living in another field until 
he is proficient enough to make a living 
by writing. 

Above all don't kid yourself that 
you are a budding Edna Ferber or John 
Steinbeck and that all you need is a 
garret in a big city to become famous 
overnight. Start at home — study and 
work — there’s time for the big city afte: 
you have had some work published. 

When you finish high school, plan to 
go to college if you can. It is one of 
the quickest ways to get a broad back- 
ground. 
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There are two ways of approaching 
the writing profession. One is to con- 
centrate on building up that broad 
background so that you can write on 
many general subjects. The other is to 
make -a specialty of one field of know- 
ledge. Magazines, néwspapers, and pub- 
lishing companies are now more and 
more relying on writing specialists — 
people who can write with authority on 
politics, aviation, medicine, music, etc. 
Another advantage of developing a 
specialty is that you can always fall 
back on non-writing jobs in that field, 
if necessary. 


Explore the Field 


When you go to look for that first 
job, explore the field thoroughly. Time 
magazine and the New York Herald 
Tribune aren’t the only publications 
that employ writers. 

Today there are hundreds of trade 
journals — publications put out for 
workers in a particular field such as 
chemistry, aviation, photography, etc.; 
and many industries publish small 
magazines for their employees or their 
customers. Department stores and other 
businesses need writers to prepare pub- 
licity pamphlets or to write advertising 
copy. (This is called copywriting.) 

If you are applying for a job as a 
cub reporter, your chances are much 
better on The Smithfield Gazette than 
on the New York Times. Your job on a 
small newspaper where you may get a 
crack at a variety of assignments will 
probably be more interesting, too. Only 
after you build up a backlog of expe- 
rience, will one of the “big papers” be 
interested in taking you on as a sports- 
writer or as its Washington correspond- 
ent. 

Beginning newspaper reporters may 
expect to earn from $30 to $40 a week. 
After several years’ experience, their 
pay may rise to $60 or $85, depending 
on the size of the publication and the 
locality. Magazine writers’ salaries start 
at about $40 a week. 

Two jobs which are closely allied 
with writing jobs and may lead into 
editorial work are positions as re- 
searchers and manuscript readers. 
\fany magazines employ researchers to 
dig out the background facts for 
writers and editors. A researcher must 
be familiar with reference sources and 
be able to organize his material effi- 
ciently. Publishing houses employ 
readers to evaluate manuscripts which 
are submitted for publication. A reader 
must have good judgment and be able 
to write accurate appraisals of the 
manuscripts he reads. 

Some people with writing ability 
teach English or journalism in high 
schools and colleges.They frequently 
take charge of the school’s publications. 

—WiuuaM Fave., Vocational Editor 





DO you L KE Adventure Sports 


Romance Humor 
e 


You'll find them all in the pages of the 25¢ Scholastic-BANTAMs. 

For robust adventure, there are books like the action-packed John 
Steinbeck novel, THE PEARL, or the ever popular pirate tale, TREASURE 
ISLAND. 


GREEN MANSIONS by W. H. Hudson and Sabatini’s SCARAMOUCHE 
prove that there’s intriguing romance to be found in both the trackless 
forests of Venezuela and the France of Revolutionary days. 


For sports, you'll find the most dramatic baseball stories of all times 
in MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL by Babe Ruth, Mel Ott, Lou Gehrig, 
Leo Durocher and 43 other baseball greats. 


And TUTT AND MR. TUTT by Arthur Train is but one of the Scholastic- 
BANTAMs that will tickle your funnybone. 


Read the list below and you'll see dozens of books that you're certain 
to enjoy. Remember they cost only 25c—no mailing or postage charge. So 
fill out the coupon below and mail your order TODAY! 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 


ATTENTION SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIBERS: Number 1, Twenty Grand, a collection of twenty 
outstanding short stories by such authors as Ring Lardner, Stephen Vincent Benet and John 
Steinbeck, is priced at only 20c for students with classroom subscriptions to Scholastic 
Magazines. 


QUANTITY TITLE QUANTITY TITLE 


1. TWENTY GRAND 15. GREEN MANSIONS 
Short Stories by W. H. Hudson 
2. SEVENTEEN ———16. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
by Booth Tarkington by Mark Ywain 
3. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 7. + aye ned pg a 
by Sally Benson tanya — | 
, 18. WIND, SAND AND STARS 
. LONG, LONG AGO by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 
by Alexander Woollcott ——19. OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA 
. BABBITT by Alice Tisdale Hobart 
by Sinclair Lewis . ONLY YESTERDAY 
. A SAKI SAMPLER by Frederick Lewis Allen 
by Soki (H. H. Munre) THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER 
THREE HOSTAGES by F. Yeats-Brown 
” in Dein il . ROGUE MALE 
Jenmapinnaonen, by Geoffrey Household 
- DAVID HARUM . TUTT AND MR. TUTT 
by Edward Noyes Westcott by Arthur Train 
. COLD JOURNEY . WILD ANIMALS ! HAVE KNOWN 
by Grace Zaring Stone by Ernest Thompson Seton 
(Ethel Vance) . ey amg wig TOKYO 
y Captain . Lawson 
are cei saeeansineas - THEY WORE EXPENDARLE 
y W. 8. ite 
- GENGHIS KHAN . THIS IS THE NAVY 
by Harold Lamb edited by Gilbert Cont 
. SCARAMOUCHE . MAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT 
by Rafael Sabatini by Kathryn Forbes 
_ LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN WAEASUES GLAND 
by Zane Grey by Robert Louis Stevenson 
MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALA 
. SHORT HISTORY of the ARMY by Babe Ruth and others 
and NAVY . THE PEARL 
by Fletcher Pratt by John Steinbeck 





TOTAL TOTAL 


All Titles 25¢ Each (except Twenty Grand). 
MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles). 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed with order 
unless order is to be billed to school authorities. 


Name 
SCHOLASTIC 
BOOKSHOP Address ... 


220 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 











The sharpest answer to a broken 
pencil point is a few turns of the 
new streamlined BOSTON PENCIL 
sharpener. The famous Model L 
Boston is again available at your 
favorite stationer with that “New 
Look” stronger than ever—ready 
to give you many years service. 


BE SURE TO ASK FOR BOSTON. 


Manufactured by 


Cc. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENERS 
SPEEDBALL PENS 


Send for free charts to help with 
Scholastic Contests 
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U. S. Savings Bonds 














PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, II- 
lustration, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Textile Design 
Catalogue upon request 











James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


“ RE you an 85-pound stripling? 
A Do people laugh every time 
you try to lift a ping-pong 
vailP Want to be the most powerful 
man in your neighborhood? Just send 
in this coupon, and I'll show you the 
way to bright eyes, a clear head, and 
real spring and zip in your step!” 

When I was a kid— 300 years ago 
—I used to see such blurbs in all my 
favorite magazines. How well I remem- 
ber those muscle hucksters — Atlas, 
Sandow, and Lionel Strongfort! I used 
to eye their advertisements wistfully, 
gape at their knobby muscles, and 
yearn for the courage to mail that 
coupon. 

So you can imagine my delight the 
other week when I received an invita- 
tion to join a safari to York, Pa. This 
little town has two distinctions: (1) 
Washington (G.) once slept there, and 
(2) it is the muscle capital of the world. 
Nearly all our champion weight lifters 
get that way by exercising in York. 

The guy who invited me works in 
York, and he wanted me to get the 
right slant on weight lifting. En route 
to the land of the buffalo biceps, he 
filled in a few vital statistics. 

“Weight lifters are supposed to be 
muscle-bound, right?” he began. I said, 
“Right.” “Well, it isn’t true,” he went 
on. “Sure they’re strong as apes. But 
they're well coordinated athletes, not 
just dumbbell jugglers.” 


Champs of the World 


Did I know that last year the United 
States won the weight-lifting champion- 
ship of the world for the first time? 
I timidly said no. 

“No wonder,” he snapped. “Nobody 
printed a line about it.” He then told 
us about a fabulous character named 
Bob Hoffman. Hoffman, it seems, is 
head man of the weight-lifting business. 
Among other things he is: 

(1) coach of the Olympic weight- 
lifting team; (2) president of the York 
Barbell Co., the world’s No. 1 manu- 
facturers of weight-lifting equipment; 
(3) publisher, owner, and editor of 
Strength and Health Magazine, the 
strong man’s bible; (4) founder, coach, 
and backer of the York Barbell Club, 
the world’s greatest weight-lifting club. 

The great man himself was waiting 
for us at the station. He bundled us 
into his battleship of a car, and off we 
shot to Shangri-la. As luck would have 
it, we drew the seat next to him. We 
said, “Pleased to meet you,” and that 
was the last word we were able to get 
in edge- or any other wise. 

The coach filled in the rest of the 
33-minute trip with a speech on life 
in general and weight training in par- 
ticular. 

A big, handsome gentleman, looking 
ten years vounger than his 49 years, he 


MUSCLE 
HEAVEN 


is completely fanatical about his hobby. 
And since he owns a wondrous gift of 
gab and a charming immodesty, he can 
talk you into believing he is Miss Hush. 

Hoftman’s interest in weight training 
dates back to 1923. After a youth con- 
sisting of a monotonous succession of 
athletic triumphs, he fell in love with 
a dumbbell. 

He bought himself a pair, and in one 
year jacked his weight from 170 to 
191 pounds. A year later he pushed 
the scales up to 206 pounds, all of it 
lovely, knotty muscle. 

He then sold his interest in a big 
oil burner company and went into the 
production of barbells. Today the York 
Barbell Co. manufactures more bar- 
bells than all the other companies in 
the world put together. 

Of Hoffman’s 300 employees, 25 are 
champion weight lifters. Some come to 
him on their own, burning with the 
desire to train under the old master. 
Others are “scholarship” men, whom 
Hoffman has asked to join him. 

They work in his factory at salaries 
ranging from $50 to $200 a week. Each 
afternoon at 4:30 they knock off work 
and head for the little gym over the 
shipping room for a two-hour struggle 
with the weights. 

That’s where I caught up with them. 
Now I have seen the Grand Canyon, 
the Holland Tunnel, and Leo Durocher. 
But this-spectacle had them all] beaten. 
Picture a little barbell-cluttered gym 
inhabited by seven fantastically mus- 
cled gents furiously engrossed in the 
business of lifting heavy objects off 
the ground. 

“At last,” was my first thought, “a 
line that can handle Notre Dame.” 

“Jules!” commanded Hoffman. “Do 
a couple of warm-ups for these nice 
people.” 

Jules Bacon, the Mr. America of 
1943 (“the man with muscles on his 
muscles”), stepped forth. He casually 
picked up a 300-pound barbell, pressed 
it to his shoulders, then did 15 deep- 
knee bends! 

Next, Emerich Ishikawa, the feather- 
weight-lifting champ, and_ Stanley 
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Pete George, of East H.S., Akron, Ohio, world’s 
lightweight weight-lifting champ. Pete, an 
honor student and editor of his school paper, 
is 18 years old and can lift 319 pounds. 


Stanczyk, middleweight champ, started 
doing impossible things with different 
types of barbells, grinning and joking 
as they deftly juggled the weights. 

The rolling muscles were beginning 
to make me a little seasick, but 
scientific curiosity got the better of me. 
When the boys dropped the weights, 
I took off my jacket and walked over to 
one of the lighter numbers — weighing 
about a million pounds. 

I took’a deep breath, tensed my 
190 pounds of lard, grabbed the bar- 
bell, and heaved. Nothing happened. 
I slipped back into my jacket and re- 
sumed the role of innocent bystander, 
this time for good. 


At this point another brute entered 
the gym. He peeled off his Sweatshirt 
and my eyeballs popped. The fellow 
had a pair of arms that could have been 
carved out of Boulder Dam. 

“That's Steve Stanko,” gurgled Hoff- 
man proudly, “our former heavyweight 
champion. He has the greatest biceps in 
the world. Want to feel his muscles?” 

Steve, a shy guy, flexed a bicep for 
me. I looked at it with wonder. “It’s 
19 inches,” Steve explained apolo- 
getically. Upon further probing, he 
reluctantly admitted to a 50-inch chest, 
a 31-inch waistline, and 17%-inch neck. 

“Steve could have been the greatest 
fullback in America, if it wasn’t for 
me,” said Hoffman. “He was a foot- 
ball star at Woodridge High School 
(New Jersey) when I discovered him. 
All the colleges were hot on his trail, 
but I needed a heavyweight for my 
team. So Steve gave up football and 
came to York.” 

“Can you still play ball?” I asked 
Steve. 

“Sure,” he answered. “In fact I'm 
probably a better athlete than ever. I 
may have big muscles, but that doesn’t 
mean I’m muscle-bound. Why, I can 
throw a football or pitch a baseball 
better than I could when I was in 
school.” 

What happens when he goes to the 
beach? 

Steve grinned. “Yeah, people stare 
and make cracks. Like the time I passed 
a couple of girls sitting with some big 
guy who, someone later told me, was 
captain of the Illinois wrestling team. 

“One of the girls said, ‘Look at those 
muscles!’ The big guy sneered, “‘Ayh, 
he’s muscle-bound.’ I stepped up to 
him—” 

I leaned forward waiting for the 
climax. 
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“I stepped up to him and said, 
‘Can you lean over and touch the 
ground with the palms of your hands?” 
And you know, the big guy couldn't do 
it! He then apologized for calling me 
muscle-bound.” 

On the way back to the station, I 
asked Hoffman what values weight 
training had for athletes. 

“I believe that every athlete should 
build his body with barbell work be 
fore practicing his sport. A sound pro- 
gram of weight training develops the 
body to a degree impossible to attain 
through any other means. 

“It is the fastest way of gaining 
weight and developing hard, useful 
muscle. The weight-trained athlete can 
do everything the normal athlete can 
do — only better. 

“Doesn't it stand to reason that 
athletes with powerfully developed 
arms, legs, chest, and abdominals can 
spring higher, run faster, react more 
quickly, throw farther, and hit harder 
than athletes with just average mus- 
culature?” 

Hoffman then rattled off the names 
of about 50 athletes who improved 
their performances through weight 
training. Irv (Moon) Mondschein, New 
York University athlete and national 
decathlon champion, attributes all his 
success to weight training. Doc Blan- 
chard, the famous Army All-American 
football star, is another whom Hoffman 
suspects of having done some weight 
work, 

While waiting for the train, Hoffman 
expanded his chest for us — throwing 
it out into the middle of next week 
“Every time anyone writes about 
weight lifting,” he complained, “they 
try to make it humorous. I can’t see 
what’s funny about it.” 

—HermMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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SPONSORED FOR 19 CONSECUTIVE YEARS BY THE 
MAKERS OF HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS. 


63 CASH PRIZES « 27 GIFTS 
CHANCES FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


Classroom work in drawing ink by Junior and Senior 
High School students may be entered in competition in 
any of these fields: FREE HAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS - 
FREE HAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS * CARTOONING * MECHANICAL 
DRAWING + A nearby department store sponsor (perhaps in your city) exhibits TE ImTetMarionat 
entries and awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or write to Scholastic, 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
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ONE MORE CHANCE TO 
WIN CASH PRIZES 


WHAT? =." 
WHEN? ..,. ... 


There's still time to win one of the 
big cash prizes in the Scholastic 
Awards Contest. The American Crayon 
Company is sponsoring 

Textile Awards 


Pictorial Awards 
Poster Awards 


HOW? .......... 


can even enter your regular school 
art work and win a prize. Ask your 
ok for d beoil, 





WHO? .. 
BuT hurry, hurry 


MERICAN CRAYON company ‘ 


GET THIS BOOK ON/ 7: 
FISHING Freel hs: 


1948 EDITION of ‘ ‘Fishing —What 
Tackle and When” now ready. Shows 
South Bend and Oreno quality- 
built tackle that will make your 

sport complete. Color pic- 

tures of fishes. Casting 
instructions. Every 
fisherman needs a 

copy. A postal 
gets it, free! 


The perfect 
casting rod—has 
live, supple action. 
The tip ee only 


3% ounces, Lengt $15 


4 feet, 11 inches . 
SOUTH BEND Bait co. 
877 HIGH ST., SO. REND : 23, IND. 
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ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Classmates the best 1 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We 
ee commissions. Monthly 

our cards FREE! es y wild- 
fire. Hurry! write 6 CRAFT-CARD $ tALTI 235-N, 





Cave of the Bats 


(Concluded) 


I felt almost certain there were no other 
exits. As the dust was by now less thick, 
I determined to go all round and make 
certain. 

There proved to be a hopeful-looking 


_chimney in one corner, but try as I 


would, my left leg steadfastly refused 
to assist me to climb! This was ren- 
dered even more exasperating by the 
fact that a piece of burning paper 
thrown upwards to its mouth was in- 
stantly sucked up out of sight, never 
to return, which all went to show that 
the passage had some connection with 
the outer world. Burning bits of note- 
book were then applied to the three 
exits. In one the flame promptly went 
out, in another it just wilted, and only 
in the narrowest did it sail away into 
the distance, burning merrily. Such a 
result might, of course, have been 
predicted! 

It then struck me that the choked 
entrance might not be all choked so, 
scrambling along the ledge formed by 
the long horizontal mouth of this, I 
peered among the piles of earth that 
now clogged it, pushing small pieces of 
burning paper into any gaps or hole 
that remained. About two thirds of the 
way down to the right the paper left 
my hand and blew straight into my 
face. I could feel a small draught. The 
hole was very low and descended 
towards the right, whereas the part of 
this gigantic crack through which I had 
come further up had distinctly sloped 
upwards out of the square chamber. 
There was fresh air coming in, so, 
provided it was not too small, it seemed 
the only feasible exit. I accordingly 
packed everything into the collecting 
bag, including the stock of the gun, 
wrapped the gun-barrel in the muslin 
bag of the net to prevent its getting 
scratched and crammed my felt hat 
onto my head for the same reason. 
Holding the torch in my right hand, 
I committed myself to the depths and 
the will of Allah. 

Progress was slow and at one period 
extremely painful, for the ceiling — 
being the flat underside of a giant 
tilted cube —gradually descended until 
there was room for me to squeeze 
through only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. This effort I had to make, be- 
cause I could reach for and feel the 
angular edge of the ceiling cube just 
beyond. This edge was as sharp as the 
angle on a small pack of cigarettes, 
though the block of rock above must 
have weighed thousands of _ tons. 
Through this slit I must get, and it was 
a struggle in no way made easier by 
having a now more or less useless left 
leg and also having to get the collect- 


ing bag over my head in order to push 
it through before me. How I envied 
those beastly Amblypygi! 

Once through, I found myself in a 
long wide corridor again immaculately 
carpeted with silver sand. Having by 
now lost all sense of direction, I set 
off to the left, where I was soon in- 
volved in a tumbled mass of immense 
angular boulders. To climb over them 
was a little more than I felt prepared 
to attempt, so I dived in ané tried to 
find a way through. This led me into 
a tunnel that smelt strongly and vaguel\ 
familiar, Before I had time to think 
what the cause of it could be, a rasping 
grunt echoed out from its depths: 
realizing at once that I had walked 
voluntarily into a leopard’s private 
quarters, I lost absolutely no time at 
all in passing back through those 
boulders as if I were a sandworm 
brought up to perform such feats. The 
only course now was to try the other 
way, as I had no desire to meet a 
leopard, and even less to fire at one 
with a shotgun in the depths of the 
earth, considering what had occurred 
after the last cannonade. 

The other end was a perfectly smooth 
blank wall. I began to feel rather 
desperate, a thing one should not do in 
well-regulated adventures. The feeling 
was nevertheless sufficiently insistent to 
call for a cigarette. How I thanked 
everything, not least myself, that I had 
cigarettes! 

While seated on the sand, feeling 
sorry for myself, and recounting a lot 
of things I should like to have done, | 
played my torch hither and thither ove: 
the opposite wall. It was only after a 
long time that it dawned on me that 
I was gazing at great patches of green 
moss. Even after this it was a long time. 
during which I repacked my equipment 
and bandaged a knee, before my idiot 
brain put two and two together and 
arrived at the simple fact that green 
moss meant sunlight. Then all at once 
I realized that I had never yet looked 
at the roof. I flashed my torch upwards 
and saw a line of green branches 
dangling down into the cleft. During 
my subterranean meanderings, night 
had come —I was actually standing in 
the open air. 

Putting the gun together and loading 
it against a chance encounter with the 
inhabitant of the boulders, I advanced 
on his domain. After some exertion | 
managed to climb up over the boulders 
to arrive among the roots of the trees 
near the bottom of the gorge. 

Two hours later I was back in camp, 
sore, temporarily crippled, and very 
thirsty. 


From Animal Treasure, copyright, 1937, 
by Ivan T. Sanderson. Reprinted by per- 
mission of The Viking Press and'the author. 
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His Own Fault 


One of those very talkative women 
buttonholed a fisherman who was mind- 
ing his own business and said, “Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself? A great big 
fellow like you might be better occupied 
than in cruelly catching this poor little 
fish.” 

“Maybe you're right, lady,” said the 
fisherman, “but if this fish had kept his 
mouth shout, he wouldn’t be here!” 

— Tracks 
The Face Is Familiar 


It was on board an excursion steamer, 
and as Mr. Biggpott, the prominent 
politician, strode the deck, he devoutly 
hoped that here, at least, he would not 
be recognized. But it was not to be. 

“You're Mr. Biggpott, aren’t you, sir?” 

“That’s my name,” said the wearied 
politician frigidly, “but I am not aware 
that I have had the pleasure of seeing 
you before.” 

“What!” said the unabashed admirer, 
“you don’t remember me? Why, don’t 
you recollect that big meeting you had 
in Loaminton a year ago, and what a 
grand reception you got?” 

“Yes, I remember that. But —” 

“Well,” was the triumphant reply, “I 


was the chap in the brown hat!” 
@ The Texas Outlook 


Short and Sweet 


The young lady smiled sweetly at the 
waiting line as she daintily stepped into 
the phone booth. 

“Don’t fret. I won’t be long. I just 


want to hang up on him.” 
— National Digest 








Saturday Evening Post 
J 
“It's a black two-door sedan—” 


Plain Language 


A New York City plumber wrote to 
the Bureau of Standards in Washing- 
ton: “I find hydrochloric acid good for 
cleaning out clogged drains.” The Bu- 
reau wrote back: “The efficacy of hy- 
drochloric acid is indisputable, but the 
corrosive residue is igcompatible with 
metallic permanence.” 

The plumber replied: “So glad you 
agree.” The Bureau sent another note: 
“We cannot assume responsibility for 
the production of toxic and noxious 
residue with hydrochloric acid and sug- 
gest you use an alternative procedure.” 

The plumber answered again that he 
was highly pleased that the Bureau 
agreed with him. Finally, the Bureau 
wrote: “Don’t use hydrochloric acid — 
it eats out the pipes!” 

Everybody's Weekly 


Hiding Her Light 


Mrs. Smith was vigorously powder- 
ing her face before going out. 

“Why do you go to all that trouble?” 
asked Smith, who was waiting impa- 
tiently. 

“Modesty, my dear,” 

“Modesty?” 

“Yes — I've no desire to shine in 
public.” 


was the reply. 


Capper’s Weekly 
Alive and Kicking 
The high point of the kiddies’ party 
had arrived. The hostess tripped tri- 
umphantly into the tensely anticipative 
room bearing a heaping platter of gel- 
atine dessert. As she placed it on the 
table, it quivered and shook, Most of 
the youngsters shouted with delight. 
But one, a pudgy, tow-headed boy, 
started to leave the table. 

“None of that stuff for me,” he an- 

nounced firmly. “It ain’t dead yet.” 
William C. Lane, Miami Herald 


Long-Winded 


A long-wjnded speaker was deliver- 
ing the commencement address at Yale 
University, and for his four points took 
the letters Y-A-L-E. Y was for youth, 
A was ambition, and so on. He was be- 
ginning on L, and had already con- 
sumed nearly an hour, when one grad- 
uate whispered to another, “I’m glad 
I didn’t graduate from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology.” 

Quote 


How-De-Do 


Fannie Hurst, author of Humor- 
esque, Back Street, etc., never uses her 
married name of Mrs. Jacques Daniel- 
son except where it is legally required. 
Once, at a White House function, she 
was introduced to another guest as Mrs. 
Danielson. Miss Hurst graciously, 
though absent-mindedly acknowledged 
the introduction, saying: “I'm so glad 


to know you, Mrs. Danielson.” 
Counterpoints 





Get this guick 
3-WAY RELIEF / 


Offensive cough due to colds, smoking? Get 
this prescription-type formula of proven 
cough-relief ingredients long used by doctors. 
Gives long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
:. Eases throat tickle 
2. Soothes raw, Irritated 
membranes 
3. Helps loosen phiegm 

Delicious. Safe. Let children enjoy freely. 
America’s favorite for 100 years. 
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THE TREATY OF PARIS 


* First formal recognition 
by any power of the independ- 
ence of the United States. 
It provided, among other 
things, for the removal of 
all British trodps from 
America. Article 10 of the 
original treaty, along with a 
hundred other famous 
documents in American 
history, is now touring 

the country aboard the 
“Freedom Train’’. 


Watch for this train’s Gian, 


arrival in your area! Ze 
ne See Z- LIFT, 


cee oure 














™ Sone. Already you know the pride of owning the 
world’s most-wanted pen. You feel like writing! See 
how instantly the “51” starts—and the way it 
writes . . . smoothly, effortlessly, without a 
skip. Truly, here’s a pen that reflects credit 
on everything you write! So, visit ~~ 
Parker dealer. Ask for the “51” . 
with a point to match your writ- 
Us ; 4 : os ing style. The Parker PenCo., 
eelled hry a Janesville, Wis., U.S. A. 


and Toronto, Canada. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Greece (p. 7) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 
To describe the economic and polliti- 
cal problems of Greece; to point out 


that Greece’s location makes her the 
focus of attention for Russia and U. S. 


Motivation 

If Greece is such a poverty-stricken, 
war-torn little nation, why is the pres- 
ent struggle for the control of the 
Greek government of world concern? 


Discussion Questions 

How do most Greeks make their liv- 
ing? How rich is Greece in mineral re- 
sources, farm products, essential indus- 
tries? Explain this statement: “Greece 
occupies a strategic position in the 
eastern Mediterranean.” What is the 
U. S. doing to keep Greece out of the 
“Communist orbit”? What are Greece’s 
Communist neighbors doing to help 
the Greek guerrillas? Why did the 
Greek Communists want to get control 
of the city of Konitsa? 

Who observed the Greek elections 
in 1946? Identify the following Greek 
leaders: Konstantinos, Tsaldaris, The- 
mistocles Sophoulis. Who is Dwight P. 
Griswold? 

Why is business life in Greece prac- 
tically paralyzed? Do you think that 
the sending of American warships and 
Marines to the Mediterranean has any 
connection with the Greek situation? 


References 
“Orphan Greece,” Senior Scholastic, 
March 31, 1947, page 5. 
(Concluded on next page) 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Lincoln Papers (pp. 3, 16) 
Aims 

To encourage “students to right en- 
deavor through inspirational biograph- 
ical material. 


Motivation 


What is it about great men that 
makes us admire them? What qualities 
of this kind did Lincoln have? 


Guide Questions 


Why was there such a long delay in 
making the Robert Todd Lincoln pa- 
pers public? What facts revealed in the 
Lincoln papers make us think even 
more highly of the great Civil War 
President? If Abraham Lincoln were 
alive today would he be likely to sup- 
port the Marshall Plan? The United Na- 
tions? Defend your answer. 


Student Activities 


Write a short theme on one of the 
following topics: personal description 
of Lincoln, the man; Lincoln’s family; 
Lincoln’s speaking ability; Lincoln’s 
writing. 


References 

The official book of the Freedom 
Train, Heritage of Freedom, by Frank 
Monaghan. $3.50. 1947. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. See pages 70 to 78 for 
reproductions of famous Lincoln docu- 
ments and discussion, 

The Life and Writings of Abraham 
Lincoln, edited by Philip V. Stern. 
1940. Random House, Inc. (1942. 
Modern Library.) See also standard 
biographies by Carl Sandburg and 
others. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Lincoln’s Birthday 


For program material for Lincoln's 
birthday see “Lincoln Nominated” 
(p. 21) and “The Answer,” by Zachary 
Gold (pp. 25, 26) in this issue. 


Magazines 

This lesson is based on pages 17 to 
20 in this issue. For References and 
additional directions, see last week's 
lesson plan, page 15-T. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To acquaint students with and in- 
terest them in women’s and special 
magazines. 
Motivation 

Which women’s magazine do you 
like best? Why? In what ways is Busi- 
ness Week different from Fortune? 
Have you ever read Science Illustrated? 
If you have, do you like it better than 
Popular Science or Popular Mechanics? 
Would you like to become a magazine 
writer? 


Procedure 

Continue the critical evaluation of 
magazines by having students fill out 
their charts (See Senior Scholastic, 
Feb. 2, 1948, p. 15-T, for directions) 
for women’s and special magazines. 

For “Careers Ahead” in the writing 
field, have students read the vocational 
article on p. 34 and “A Woman's 
Magazine” on p. 20 in this issue. 


Discussion Questions 
What qualifications should a writer 
have? What courses in school are help- 
(Concluded on next page) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


“The Russian Bear Hugs Greece,” 
by Demaree Bess, Saturday Evening 
Post, January 3, 1948, page 26. 

“Wanted: a Miracle in Greece,” by 
Paul A, Porter, Collier's, Sept. 20, 1947, 
p. 14. 


New Ideas Take Root (p. 9) 


Discussion Questions 

“Ideas (coming from abroad) 
changed form and took on new char- 
acter from the American environment.” 
Explain this statement using the 
growth of Transcendentalism (under 
Emerson) as an example. How did Eng- 
land solve the slavery question? What 
part did England play in ending slav- 
ery in the U. S.? To what extent does 
slavery still exist in the world? What 
about the forced labor in Russia? What 
about German prisoners-of-war who 
still work in other countries? 


Student Activities 

Make an “Idea Chart” listing the 
movements and ideas developing be- 
tween 1830 and 1860. Give the names 
of people connected with them, and 
tell something about each idea or 
movement. 


Give an oral talk on one of the fol- 
lowing: Horace Mann, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, William Lloyd Garrison. 


References 


Books_by Hildegarde Hawthorne: 
Youth’s Captain (Ralph W. Emerson). 
$2. 1935. Longmans. Concord’s Happy 
Rebel (Thoreau). $2. 1940. Longmans. 
Builders of America (Horace Mann). 
35 cents. 1945. Scholastic Publications. 
Paradise Planters (Brook Farm), by 
K. K. Burton. 1939. Longmans. 


Income Taxes (p. 10) 
Aims 

To explain President Truman’s and 
the Republicans’ tax reduction plans, 


and to point out reasons for and against 
tax reduction at this time. 


Discussion Questions 


About what per cent of his salary 
does your father pay in income taxes? 
About how much did he pay before the 
war? Why are income taxes so much 
higher now? What proposal has Presi- 
dent Truman made for tax reduction? 
What is the Knutson»plan? Explain the 
“split-income” tax return, What are the 
arguments for income tax reduction at 
the present time? Against it? 


Student Activity 

Let part of the class be on a commit- 
tee arguing for income tax reduction 
and the rest ona committee against it. 
After each side has prepared its case, 
have the committees present the argu: 
ments to the class. 


Twenty Years of Mussolini 
(p. 14) 


Discussion Questions 

What conditions in Italy after World 
War I gave Mussolini a chance to be- 
come a dictator? Mussolini said that 
Italy would find glory in war. What did 
Italy really find? How did Italy’s cor- 
porate state work? How were people 
of other parties (non-Fascists) treated? 
The workers? The voters? The Church? 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 11) 
Time Table for Mussolini: 7, 3, 1, 5, 2, 
6 


Match Your Wits: 1. c; 2. f; 3. e; 4. a: 
5. d; 6. b. 

Who Am I? 1. Roscoe Drummond. 2 
Themistocles Sophouiis. 

Abraham Lincoln: 1, F; 2. T; 3. F; 4. #; 
5. T; 6. T. 

Greece: 1. North Carolina; 2. grapes, 
olives, and tobacco; 3. farmers; 4. key 
strategic position; 5. Dwight P. Griswold; 
6. Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania; 7. to 
end the civil war. 





For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


ful to a would-be writer? How can a 
beginning writer gain experience? “If 
you want to be a writer, start at home 
—study and work —there’s plenty of 
time for the big city after your work 
has started to be published.” Do you 
think this is good advice? 


Student Activities 


Make a community survey to discover 
what opportunities there are in your 
community for beginning writers? In- 
terview newspaper reporters and other 
writers for suggestions. 


Lincoln Nominated! (p. 21) 


Here is Murat Halstead’s account of 
the Republican convention of 1860. 
This report is partly the basis for Hal- 
stead’s reputation as a great journalist. 


Student Activity 

Today one of the world’s leading 
journalists is British Rebecca West. She 
is famous for her reporting of Princess 
Elizabeth’s wedding, for her coverage 
of the British treason trials, and for 
reporting the Greenville lynching case. 

See the New Yorker, June 14, 1947, 
p. 6; Harper's, Oct., 1947, p. 289; 


Time, Dec. 8, 1947, p. 108; Saturday 
Review of Literature, Dec. 6, 1947, 
p. 23. 

Watch for articles about Miss West 
as well as for her writing. 


Discussion Questions 

Does Halstead appeal to your five 
senses (sight, sound, etc.) in his 
description? Give illustrations. What 
are some of the action words he uses 
to make the convention “come to life” 
for his readers? 


Composition (p. 23) 

“Essays Are Easy,” is one of the 
weekly articles on composition, stress- 
ing the mechanics of writing. 

Choice passages from famous essay- 
ists are quoted. 


Read All About It (p. 24) 


This reading feature contains quizzes 
on “Lincoln Nominated,” “A Woman’s 
Magazine,” and the short story, “The 
Answer” — all in this issue. 


Short Story (pp. 25, 26) 


“The Answer,” by Zachary Gold, 
like our other weekly short stories was 
selected for its reader interest and 
literary merit. 


A second short, short story or other 
program material—radio and _ short 
plays, forum discussions, etc. —is in- 
cluded whenever space permits. 

Students will enjoy “The Cave of 
the Bats,” by Ivan T, Sanderson, p. 28. 


Book Reviews (p. 29) 


Students are invited to send in for 
publication reviews of recent books 
which are outstanding in the fiction 
and non-fiction fields. 





Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 24) 
Et. te 

2. All, -vith the exception of (f), are 
false. 

8. Readability and Accuracy. 

. 1. At the home of Judge Wills, Lin- 
coln’s host at Gettysburg. 

2. The number of years (four score 
and seven) since the Declaration 
of Independence. 

. His kindly smiles for Marcus. 

. As an escaped slave, or even as a 
freedman he would not have had 
much opportunity to learn. Also, 
he thought the letter was from Jeff. 

. Why did Jeff have to give his life? 

. To preserve the Union. 

. He editorializes. 

. The Convention Hall. 

. Indians of the Shoshonean tribe. 

. No. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Native Fascism 


PAMPHLETS: Fascism in Action (47), 

U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 40c. Friends of 
Democracy’s Battle, twice-monthly pub- 
lication of Friends of Democracy, Inc., 
137 E. 57 St., New York 22, 10c, $3 a 
year. 
' ArTIcLEes: “Fortune Survey; What Is 
a Native Fascist,” Fortune, Nov. °48. 
“People v. the Fascist, U. S. 1944,” 
C. Olson, Survey Graphic, Aug., °44. 
“Trouble at the Grass Roots,” E. C. 
Lindeman, Survey Graphic, June, °44. 

Booxs: Under Cover, John Roy Carl- 
son (Dutton, ’43), $3.50. Democratic 
Human Relations, Hilda Taba and Wil- 
liam Van Til (16th Yearbook of the 


Politics 


PaMPHLeEts: Is Politics Your Job? 
(Pub. No. 79, ’46), League of Women 
Voters, 725 Jackson Place, Washington 
6, D. C., 10c. Parties and Politics in the 
Local Community, M. J. Fisher and 
E. E. Starratt (Bul. No. 20, ’45), Nat'l 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 — 
16th St., Washington 6, D. C., 50c. 
Here’s How It’s Done, Florence B. 
Widutis (’45), The Postwar Informa- 
tion Exchange, Inc., 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7, $1. 

Artic.es: “Field Study in America.. 
Politics,” N. Y. Times Magazine, Sept. 
28, ’47. “Better Minds for Better Poli- 
tics,” A. T. Vanderbilt, N. Y. Times 


Korea 


PAMPHLETS: Occupation of Korea, 
G. M. McCune (Reports, Vo}. 23, No. 
15, '47), Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 E. 
38 St., New York 16, 25c. Korea and 
the Far East, J. C. Vincent and others 
(World Horizons Series, *46), Field 
Afar Press, 121 E. 39 St., New York 16, 
35c. Freedom for Korea, F. M. Br wer 
(Vol. 2, No. 16, ’45), Editorial Research 
Reports, 1018— 18th St., Washington 
5, D. C., 75c to libraries. Korea Looks 
Ahead, A. J. Grajdanzev (IPR pamphlet 
No. 15, 45), Am. Council Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54 St., New York 
22, 25¢c. 

AnticLes: “Stalemate in Korea,” W. 
L. Chenery, Collier’s, Oct. 18, '47. “Tug 


Democracy Series No. 20 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


National Council for the Social Studies, 
’45), $1.25. Plotters, John Carlson (Dut- 
ton, ’46), $3.50. Fifth Column in Amer- 
ica, H. Lavine (Doubleday, ’40), $2.50. 
It’s a Secret, Henry Hoke (Reynal, ’46), 
$2.50. History of Bigotry in the United 
States, Gustavus Myers (Random House, 
43), $3.50. Organized Anti-Semitism 
in America, D. F. Strong (Am. Council 
on Public Affairs, ’41), $2.50, It Can't 
Happen Here, Sinclair Lewis (Double- 
day, ’385), $2. See What I Mean, Lewis 
Browne (Random, 43), $2.50. 

Frum Last: Films in Intercultural 
Education, Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, 1697 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y., 10c. 


March 1 in Senior 
English Edition 


Magazine, March 9, °47. “Beyond Poli- 
tics: Shaping of Public Policy,” J. F. 
Spigelman, Harper's, Sept.,’46. “Politics 
Is People,” W. Davenport and J. Kelly, 
Collier’s, April 18, °46. 

Books: Politics, Parties, and Pressure 
Groups, Valdimer Key (Crowell, ’42), 
$3.75. The American Politician, John 
Salter (Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
38), $3.50. 

Fru.s: Political Parties. Prod, and 
dist. Coronet Instruc, Films. sd. b&w. 
or col. 10 min. Rent or sale. You, the 
People. Prod. MGM. Dist. Teaching 
Film Custodians. sd. b&w. 21 min. Rent. 
On political corruption. 


March 1 in Junior 
and World Week 


of War in Korea,” R. T. Oliver, Current 
History, Oct., ’47. “Freedom for Korea 
Seems a Little Nearer,” Senior Scho- 
lastic, Nov. 17, ’47. “Korea: Between 
Two Worlds,” E. D. Canyam, Rotarian, 
June, 47. “Telltale Hats of Korea,” 
Travel, July, ’47. 

Books: Japan, Korea, and Formosa, 
E. S. Tietjens (Burton Holmes Travel 
Series, Wheeler, *40), $1.60. Happy 
Grove, Younghill Kang (Scribner, ’33), 
$2. 

Script: Crisis in Korea— How Can 
We Solve It, Gretta Baker (Script-of- 
the-Month No. 16, 47), American Mer- 
cury Radio Dept., 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, 10c. 


Coming Up! 


in Senior Scholastic 
February 16, 1948 


Social Studies: Foreign Article — 
Canada; Domestic Article — Voice of 
America Clears Its Throat. 

All Classes: Hats in the Ring No, 2: 
Thomas E. Dewey; Democracy Series 
— What Fascism Did to Germany. 

English Classes: Theme — Justice and 
the Courts. Law and Literature; Law- 
yers, by Francis L. Wellman; a play 
about justice, The Valiant; Young 
Voices, and other features. 


February 23, 1948 


Social Studies: Special Issue on Inter- 
racial and Interreligious Relations. 

English Classes: Theme — Americans 
All: Intercultural and Intergroup Rela- 
tions; The Grand March of the United 
States of America, by Dana Burnett. 
March 1, 1948 Theme: Politics. 





Map 

Graphic Map of Negro Deeds, 29% x 
39% inches, Missionary Educ. Move- 
ent, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 50c. 
Negro contributions to America. 


Script Sources 

World Wide Broadcasting Founda- 
tion, Boston, has a long list of “Beyond 
Victory” talks by authorities on national 
and international postwar problems, 10c 
each. 

Scriptwriters Associated, Evanston, 
Ill., supplies scripts by professional ra- 
dio writers. 


Tales Retold 

Stories that never wear out — these 
are the ones CBS is presenting on a 
new Sunday-afternoon series, “Tell It 
Again.” Combining narration and drama, 
the program started January 18 with 
Treasure Island. Future plans include 
other novels, folk tales like Robin Hood, 
animal stories like Black Beauty, and 
fantasies like Gulliver's Travels. 
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cn a English Teachers! 


Send student writing— 
poems, stories, articles—to 
Scholastic Award judges. 
Deadline: March 5. 
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TWENTY 
GRAND 


SHORT STORIES 


eoceoeeee A penny 
apiece! 


That's right, 20 outstanding 
short stories in one Scholastic- 
BANTAM — only 20c to Scholastic 
subscribers. 

Stories by Stephen Vincent 
Benet . . . John Steinbeck .. . 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher . . . 
Sinclair Lewis . . . Ring Lardner 
. . . Katherine Anne Porter .. . 
Dorothy Parker . . . and many 
other fine authors. 


TWENTY GRAND cannot be 
bought on news stands or in 
bookshops. 


All twenty stories were first 
tested in Scholastic Magazines; 
were selected for their out- 
standing literary style and their 
strong appeal to students. And 
TWENTY GRAND is in the 
Standard Catalogue for High 
School Libraries, which means 
that it has been selected by 
Catalogue editors and leading 
library authorities. 


Order your copies of TWENTY 
GRAND now. Simply fill in the 
coupon below and mail it to us 
today. 

For a complete listing of all 31 
Scholastic-BANTAMs, write to Scho- 
lastic Bookshop, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Tear off here and mail today 
o_o ee ee ee ee ee ee 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me copies of 
TWENTY GRAND at 20c each. 
(Minimum order: 4 copies) 


Check or rege | order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school or Board of Education. 


Name. 





Address. 





School 

















Off the Press 


10 Eventful Years. A Record of Events 
of the Years Preceding, Including and 
Following World War Il, 1937 
through 1946. 4 Volumes. Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Inc., 1947. 


Reports of scientific advances, polit- 
ical, social, and economic changes are 
contained in myriad sources. In 
attempting to compress events of the 
last decade in 1,500 articles and 1,300 
illustrations, Encyclopedia Britannica 
has performed a service for teachers 
and students who are limited by time 
and meagre library resources. Many of 
the contributors actively participated 
in the developments they describe. 
They have described things which 
range in importance from the atomic 
bomb to comic strips. Much of the 
material is so written that it will be 
beyond the grasp of all but superior 
readers in the upper terms of the high 
school. Nevertheless libraries will want 
to add these volumes to the reference 
collection because of their timeliness, 
authority, and coverage. 


Understanding the Russians. A Study 
of Soviet Life and Culture, edited 
by Bernhard J. Stern and Samuel 
Smith. Barnes and Noble, 1947. 
246 pp., $2.75. 


The editors have drawn upon the 
researches of 51 American, British, 
and Russian writers who describe life 
in the Soviet Union. Among the contrib- 
utors are Beatrice Webb, Roy Howard, 
Sumner Welles, V. M. Molotov, John 
Hersey, Maurice Hindus, and Alexei 
Tolstoi. There are chapters on Russian 
government, the work of the people, 
soviet science, medicine, arts, social 
life, law, etc. Edgar Snow’s People on 
Our Side is drawn upon for an en- 


‘lightening article on Soviet foreign 


policy. 

Students who are superior readers 
can be assigned pertinent sections of 
the volume for class reports. 


The Pageant of Japanese History, by 
Marion May Dilts. Longmans, Green, 
new ed., 1947. 418 pp., $4. 


Miss Dilts has sought to improve our 
understanding of Japan today by 
reaching back into the early history 
of the islands and carrying us forward 
to the current occupation. There are 
chapters on religion, ancestor worship, 
political changes, the arts, Perry's visit, 
and the struggle for supremacy in East 
Asia. Considerable emphasis is placed 
upon the way people lived. Available 


source material has been gone into 
intensively. Miss Dilt’s residence jn 
Japan for some years has contributed 
to this thoroughly readable 
ductory history of Japan. 

Students of world history who are 
superior readers may be sent to this 
volume for class reports on phases 
of Japanese history. The grim outlook 
for Japan’s economic future is explained 
in the final chapter. 


Men of Law. From Hammurabi to 
Holmes, by William Seagle. Mac- 
millan, 1947. 391 pp., $5. 


“If there was one country of the 
world where the objectivity of judges 
was attacked more than anywhere else, 
it was in the United States of America,” 
according to Mr. Seagle. In a collective 
biography of general excellence he has 
sought to explain the backgrounds and 
contributions of law givers, lawyers, 
and judges from ancient times to the 
present. There are chapters on Solon, 
Justinian, Grotius, Coke, Blackstone, 
Beccaria, Bentham, Marshall, and 
others. Our -heritage of Roman and 
common law becomes intelligible as 
it is freed from legal hands by the 
author. 

Although the book is beyond the 
capacity of high school students, it will 
be enjoyed by teachers who want an 
insight into the growth of law. 


intro- 


Augustus Caesar's World. A Story of 
Ideas and Events from B. C. 44 to 
14 A. D., by Genevieve Foster. 
Scribner's, 1947. 330 pp., $3.50. 
Genevieve Foster has previously 

written George Washington's World 

and Abraham Lincoln’s World. In the 
present illustrated volume she center 
on the ancient world of Rome, but 
moves for brief visits to places as far 
off as India, China, and the New World 

The book is apparently intended for 

Junior High School readers, but the 

large number of characters who move 

through the pages are likely to produce 
confusion which the illustrations wil 
not counteract. Direct quotations from 
ancient philosophers, although _ they 
will satisfy mature readers, add little 
to the value of the book for young 
readers. The usefulness of the book 
would have been increased had mor 
space been given to the way people 
lived and less attention to the political 
history which has been recounted i 
too many textbooks. ' 
—Howarp L. Hurwm 





